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On the morning I left New York City to go to 

Philadelphia http://www.flickr.com/photos/straup/5 6007 66052/ , last 
month, I went for coffee with some friends. At one point we were talking about how 
email itself seemed to be going the way of letter writing. That is: no one really 
wrote much email anymore, at least not if you excluded the one or two line grunts 
that we pass one another as part of the daily grind. This is the usually the point 
where someone says something about a new media supplanting an old one — these 
days it is still "microblogging" but I'm sure the "webinar" people are warming the 
brand- porn cannon as I write this, right 

MyleS http://www.flickr.com/photos/mikepanchenko/5399208921/comment7215' 

— but I think it might be something else. 



I think it might be the expectation that sooner or later those conversations we 
used to have in written form will just happen face to face. And it's the sooner or 
later part that's important. It's true that things like Twitter make it possible to be just 
dimly aware enough of what's going on in someone's life that it helps to chip away 



at the first 20 minutes of awful awkwardness that you always experience when you 
see someone after a long absence and wonder if you're ever going to be friends 
again but that's just the grease, so to speak, and not the wheel. What's interesting is 
the idea that we no longer consider it exceptional to travel across continents, or 
oceans, in a day or less (save for the physics involved which are doubly involved if 
you happen to be afraid of flying) and we have started to take for granted levels of 
intimacies with people far far away normally reserved for those in the same city. 

There's no shortage of privilege and questionable 
sustainability http://biog.doppir.com/2008/04/22/caicuiate-the-carbon- 
impact-of-your-traveis-with-doppir/ in those last two paragraphs and in 
many ways is not unlike the generally repellant boosterism of futurists and airline 
executives. What seems different, maybe sorta kinda, is that it's an idea which is 
manifesting itself in a quieter way than the lifestyle adventures we've been sold in 
the past. I don't think I am alone in joking that San Francisco and New York have, 
effectively, become neighbourhoods to one another. This is especially true if you 
take a red-eye between the two cities and manage to sleep during the flight only to 
wake up on the subway inbound to Manhattan. Given how awful the buses are in 
San Francisco it feels easier, conceptually (or emotionally) at least, to leave the 
Mission and go for breakfast in 

Brooklyn http://www.fiickr.com/photos/straup/55825i795 0/ than it does to 
travel to the Marina for dinner. 

Like I said: A lot of privilege and deferred realities but it is a luxury that is 
becoming available to more and more people and it is the manner of nurturing 
relationships that airplanes seem to afford which fascinates me. 

I don't have a good answer for why I still faff around making maps instead 
of finding a proper alternative to jet fuel when I came to the conclusion that, on 
measure and despite all its environmental short comings, plane travel is a genuinely 
Good Thing. If you subscribe to a particular crunchy worldview that advocates 
bringing people together, bridging cultural differences and fostering empathy across 
geography then it's hard to find anything that's done a better job of that than the 
airplane. I have hope, for most of the reasons I've described above, that the 
unquestionable homogeniety across places that plane travel has encouraged is really 
just a passing phase and a growing pain in the same way that I have hope (read: 



hand-waving) that we will figure out a viable alternative to jet fuel. 

(Also, who the fuck let the hippies back in to New York with all their woolen 
coffee sleeves?) 

In the 80s we realized that refridgerators were almost single-handedly 
poking irreperable holes in the ozone layer so we made better fridges . No one even 
deigned to suggest that we get rid of fridges because, well, yeah... just try to 
imagine what life would be like without a fridge. Given the choice between fridges 
and plane travel I would choose the former but I want to live in a world where 
airplanes are a good idea that still need to be done properly. 

So, that's the setup for two things that happened within a day or two of one 
another: I made a new slippy map called "Airport 

City" http://airportcity.spum.org/ and started reading Greg Lindsay's 
" Aerotropolis " http : / /bldgblog . blogspot . com/2 01 1 /03 /aerotropolis- 
interview-with-greg.html . 




There isn't much to say about Airport City that the about page doesn't 



already say http://airportcity.spum.org/about/ : It's a slippy map made of 
nothing but things tagged 

aeroway http: //wiki. opens treetmap. or g/wiki/Map_Features#Aeroway Of 

whose highway tag is a kind of on or off ramp in OpenStreetMap. Which is to say: 



I became fascinated with the on and off ramps, in OSM, during and still 
following the creation of 

prettymaps http://prettymaps.stamen.com/ in 2010. To see 
them in isolation is to see the gravitation push and pull (the wind 
patterns and dance moves) of the cities they make possible. 

Airports seem like a natural pairing for on/off ramps since they occupy a 
similar function to on/off ramps despite their "mechanical" differences. 
Particularly the runways which are either overlooked entirely or 
forgotten in the rush of leaping in to the sky or the anticipation of 
returning to solid ground. 

I like to look at them, rendered in isolation, and imagine them lumbering 
across the landscape like tankers or cargo ships at sea. Or as new pieces 
in a very large and very slow-moving chess game that is still looking for 
its arc. 



Airport 

City http://www.flickr.com/photos/straup/sets/72157626134033743/ is a(n 
ongoing) good example of how not to render map tiles. Airport City consists of two 
separate, layered, tilesets that span zoom levels 3 to 13. The first layer consists of 
the airports and highways; the second has the corresponding airport codes that are 
lain underneath. The rule of thumb when rendering map tiles (on your own) is: 
zoom levels 1-9 are easy; zoom level 10 is where things start to become hard; zoom 
level 16 is where things start to become impossible. 

Zoom level 13, it turns out, is where things start to feel impossible. Zoom 
level 13 is 67 million tiles or 128GB of disk space (not to mention 
inodes http://www.mail- 
archive.com/talk8openstreetmap.org/msg01302.html which are the Other dirty 



little secret of rendering map tiles). Because most of the planet is actually water I 
decided to use the most Flickr 

Shapefiles http: //code. f lickr.com/blog/2011/01/08/flickr-shapefiles- 
pubiic-dataset-2-o/ , which are conveniently separated by place type, as a kind 
of "mask" when rendering tiles which really just meant generating a shell script with 
a call to tilestache- 

Seed.py https : //github.com/migurski/TileStache/blob/master/scripts/tiles 

seed . py for each bounding box. 




Even then I made a series of naively optimistic mistakes despite knowing 



better: 



Running Tilestache with a "portable " disk 

cache http://tiiestache.org/doc/#caches . Seriously , just don't 
ever do this for anything larger than a neighbourhood or, if you're 
feeling dangerous, a small city. Despite all the magic future talk we 
still live in a world where Unix filesy stems get unhappy when you put 
more than a thousand (or so) files in a single directory and don't plan 
on doing much else on a machine that needs to delete ten or eleven 
zoom levels worth of tiles for the entire world when they've all been 



tossed in to two or three folders... 

Copying the tiles to S3. Again, just don't ever do this. It's a fantastic 

waste of time and money, pretty much as soon as you hit zoom level 11. 

I did it for zoom levels 1-10 for 

shapetiles.spum.org http://shapetiles.spum.org/ and it cost me 

about 50$ in transfer fees but if I had to do it again I would do what we 

did for the 47GB worth of tiles that make up 

prettymaps http://prettymaps.stamen.com/ : Mount an EBS 

volume and just rsync them. John 

Allspaw http://www.kitchensoap.com/ also recommended using 

Netcat http : / /www . g-loaded .eu/2006/11/0 6 /netcat-a-couple-of - 

useful-examples/ because he is smart that way. If you really need to 
put your tiles in S3 at least do it once their already inside Amazon's 
network and you can transfer them in the background for no 
(additional) cost. I finally stopped trying to copy 342 gigabytes 
(remember 2 * zooms 3-13) worth of tiles, one at a time doing the AWS 
authentication dance for each, after about two weeks and ~ 100$ worth 
of transfer fees. Because I am dumb that way. 

Being overly optimistic about the part where most of the tiles have 
nothing in them. Especially at high zoom levels which is where most of 
the tiles are. Zoom level 3? 64 tiles. Zoom level 10? 1 million tiles. 
Zoom level 13? 67 million tiles. And then trying to copy them all in to 
S3. 1 am still cleaning up this particular mistake. This is probably still 
an edge case since the idea that a map wouldn't have anything in it, at 
least over land, is sort of antithetical to the way we think of maps. 
Except for the part where I think we'll see a lot more maps like Airport 
City in the future and then we'll need to figure out how to deal with 
NULL tiles at the layer where the tools that generate the tiles operate. 
Some slippy-map libraries like 

Polymaps http://www.poiymaps.org/ already handle missing tiles 
gracefully (that is, they don't display a broken or missing image icon) 
and Amazon recently tweaked S3 to be able to return a pre-defined 
document, or image, when it would otherwise return 4 04 NOT 

FOUND but Other tools, like Mapnik http : / /mapnik . org/ will 

happily churn out one empty tile image after another instead of... well, 



I'm not really sure what it should do instead. That's the work, isn't it? 

But somehow it is up and running and a few days after pushing it live Tom 
Carden http : / /www . tom-carden .co.uk/ was kind enough to implement 
smooth panning and zooming for 

Polymaps https://gist.github.com/600i44 and now Airport City can be set 
to run automatically jumping from one airport to another every 20 seconds or 
so http://airportcity.spum.org/fiy/ . Sadly, this sort of thing still demands 
too much today's tablets so I'll have to buy a cheap iMac, or maybe a plug 

Computer http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Plug_computer and a broke-ass 

display, in order to run it on the wall in my living 

room http: //russelldavies. typepad.com/planning/2011/02/experimenting- 
with-a-second-screen.html . 




And since then I've been reading Greg Lindsay's (and John Kasarda's) 
Aerotropolis http://www.greglindsay.org/aerotropolis/ which I would 
recommend and which I will surely read again and to which I am generally 
predisposed to agree with except for the part where it presupposes a particularly 
grim meathook Darwinianism that I have a lot of trouble with. There is merit to the 
both the analysis and the arguments the book makes but it comes wrapped in no 



shortage of "resistance is 

futile" http: //www. aerotropolis . com/ airportC it ies /public at ions Style 

inevitabilities whose core assumption is that left unchecked we are all assholes and 
that globalization belongs to the fastest assholes around. 

I don't normally do "dog- 
eared http: //www. google. com/#q=blog+all+dog-eared+pages " blog posts but 

since all my notes only exist (if you can call it that) somewhere inside Amazon's 
hive-mind and I don't trust them to have any longevity there I am including them 
here for posterity. There's a whole blog post about how insanely annoying Amazon 
makes the process of doing anything with your notes, not least of which is a 
working version of the Kindle for the 

web http: //www. amazon.com/gp/feature.html?ie=UTF8&docId=l 00057 9091 SO 
that I might include sane links to passages (unlike the ones I've included below) but 
that's a story for another day. Anyway, all the usual caveats apply: 

• Nearly a billion people are a day trip away. #81 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=81 

• the logic of globalization made flesh in the form of cities. 

#104 kindle: //book?action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=104 

• Kasarda's mother tongue is academic jargon leavened by the argot of 
business bestsellers . #123 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=123 

• "The Global Air Cargo-Industrial Complexes" #144 kindle : //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=144 

• Half the battle in any market is now fought by invisible armies of 
suppliers, any of which might be arming both sides. 

#159 kindle: //book?action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=159 

• or else this flat world we've gotten used to will remember its former 

shape. #165 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=165 



• building one from scratch out of pure anticipation, 

#252 kindle: //book?action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=252 

• while cities grow organically, airports cannot. #317 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=317 

• slices of our self-interest? #359 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=359 

• our slightest whims, multiplied several billion times and duly noted by 
the marketplace, #363 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=363 

• abutting the runway fences, were the free-trade zones, 

#391 kindle: //book?action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=391 

• the twin calamities #413 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=413 

• The world may or may not have flattened since then, but there's a lot 
less changing planes. #434 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=434 

• we built our airports before we knew what they were for. 

#519 kindle: //book?action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=519 

• and another $20 million went to pay for residents ' soundproofing. In 
response, the airport began buying homes outright and knocking them 
down— some thirty-five hundred to date. Westchester has begun to 
disappear, street by street and block by block. #573 kindle : //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=573 

• When you look at the value of the cargo, though, we have eighty 
percent." #655 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=655 



• At any given moment, there are aloft "incomprehensible quantities of 
the mundane ," in the words of one such witness: 

#661 kindle: //book?action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=661 

• pilots must lock the brakes, power up the engines to full throttle, and 
then release, hurtling down the short runway at top speed before 
climbing as steeply as possible. Then, just five hundred feet in the air, 
they all but kill the power so as not to wake the neighbors. Not until 
after they've floated out over the Pacific do they resume their ascent. 
#700 kindle: //book?action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=700 

• moored a dozen miles out to sea, with runways on the roof and an 
aerotropolis larger than San Diego itself stowed below. 

#751 kindle: //book?action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=751 

• In exchange for its cash, the Pentagon made itself the impatient center 
of their universe. #788 kindle : //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=788 

• So Dulles was where you went to extract cash from the federal 
government. Soon whole companies moved #793 kindle : //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=793 

• if its size was measured in mall and office space, 

#805 kindle: //book?action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=805 

• "Dulles " is an alternative name for the town of Sterling, which has 
been summarily dumped in favor of #830 kindle : //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=830 

• just enough wiggle room to find their true purpose. 

#1163 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=1163 

• a sweet spot of climate and time zones #1213 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=1213 



• It actually consumes more electricity than the entire waterfront at 
night, #1290 kindle : / /book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=1290 

• Flipping the box demands human intervention, however, as the 
software is helpless until it can see the label. #1321 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=1321 

• The company's term for it is "de-skilling," #1352 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=1352 

• We just happened to start with shoes the same way Amazon just 
happened to start with books." #1407 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=1407 

• Its location is noted by Zappos' omniscient inventory system, named 
Genghis, and forgotten by everyone else. #1454 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=1454 

• The experience hadn't changed, and the prices were still the same, but 
free shipping triggered a Pavlovian response. #1511 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=1511 

• What the Internet added to the retail equation wasn't long tails and 
thoughtful comparison shopping, but the acceleration of impulse. 
#1531 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=1531 

• The shapes of both aerotropoli sprawl along the splines of 1-65 in 
Kentucky and 1-55, 1-40, U.S. 72, and U.S. 78 through Tennessee and 
Mississippi. They have lapsed into what Robert Lang of the Brookings 
Institution has dubbed "edgeless cities" —fuzzy patches of urbanity 
dispersed across hundreds of square miles and barely knit together by 
roads. #1660 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=1660 



• Cargo doesn't need quality of life. #1671 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=1671 

• To help prepare them for the immensity of their undertaking, they 
drafted the landscape artist Robert Smithson, who learned more about 
art from them than they were able to glean from him. 

#1867 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=1867 

• They're amnesiac places with no future and no past, only a continual 
present offering the same choices— flights, #1924 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=1924 

• Airworld is a nation within a nation, with its own language, 
architecture, mood, and even its own currency— the token economy of 
airline bonus miles that I've come to value more than dollars. Inflation 
doesn't degrade them. They're not taxed. They're private property in 
its purest form. #1955 kindle : / /book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=1955 

• Strip away the logos, and they would find themselves flying in metal 
tubes, striding through steel corridors, driving cars that are not their 
own, and sleeping in rooms just vacated by others. No wonder they 
cling to brands in such places, #2027 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=202 7 

• Topus does his best work canvassing first-class cabins 

#2123 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=2123 

• The setting is pure node— white space— the incarnation of an Internet 
chat room. #2135 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=2135 

• Las Vegas hosts nearly a quarter of America's two hundred largest 
trade shows, generating $8 billion a year— more than all of the Strip's 



casinos. #2173 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=217 3 

• "community without propinquity," #2295 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=2295 

• location is trumped by access, #2320 kindle : //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=232 

• The time we spend commuting has never changed, only our modes of 
transportation have. #2326 kindle : //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=232 6 

• the white-collar capital of the Metroplex. #2420 kindle : //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=242 

• The company calls this "worldsourcing." #2503 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=2 503 

• All of the software companies have major, major physical plants 
around the world. And I think those are going to start going away, " 

#2524 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=2524 

• In light of this, plane tickets can be a smarter investment than an office 
lease. #2531 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=2531 

• Should an airport be allowed to pursue tenants who could exist outside 
it?" In other words, is it in the aviation business, the real estate 
business, or the urban planning business? The answer is all three. 

#2552 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=2 552 

• shattering Brian's concentration while he watched Star Trek. 
#2591 kindle: //book? 



action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=2 591 

fifty square miles of land banked for future runways, terminals, and 
anything else it needs, #2619 kindle : / /book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=2619 

Noise contours #2643 kindle : / /book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=2 64 3 

the eastern tip of Denver (including the once and future Stapleton), the 
"Aeropolitan" (as local boosters once called it) 

#2650 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=2 650 

The geographer David Harvey calls this the "spatial fix" of each era, 
with "fix" having multiple meanings. #2682 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=2 682 

and a voracious robotic baggage system craving Samsonites. 

#2698 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=2 698 

the Arvida Corporation, Disney's wholly owned designer of gated golf 
course communities. #2715 kindle : //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=2715 

The deciding factor, he surmised, was "research" conducted by the 
CEO after a round of golf. #2752 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=2752 

"They've coined terms to capture the polymorphous living 
arrangements found in these fast growing regions: edgeless city, major 
diversification center, multicentered net, ruraburbia, boomburg, spread 
city, technoburb, suburban growth corridor, sprinkler cities." 

#2894 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=2 894 



"They've coined terms to capture the polymorphous living 
arrangements found in these fast growing regions: edgeless city, major 
diversification center, multicentered net, ruraburbia, boomburg, spread 
city, technoburb, suburban growth corridor, sprinkler cities." 

#2894 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=2 894 

they'd torn up the runways, pulverizing the tarmac into six million tons 
of pebbles piled in Commerce City, forming the only mountain lying 
east of Denver. #2916 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=2916 

the city council approved plans for an aerotropolis the size of San 
Francisco on the edge of the desert. #3063 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=3063 

The failure of most American cities to connect their airports to 
downtown with trains (or to do so hopelessly after the fact) will go 
down as yet another of our great infrastructure blunders. 

#3077 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=3077 

need for a central transit hub, which allows for more uses." 

#3104 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=3104 

having a system of transportation that links this density into a larger 
context is what's important. #3107 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=3107 

If you develop a very efficient transit system and build it close to an 
airport, every stop is ultimately an opportunity to build out the airport. 
The airport starts to spread as it develops access to places beyond its 
borders. The more tightly integrated it is into the city, the more the 
airport becomes a city. Until it's everywhere." 
#3117 kindle: //book? 



action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=3117 

• the laws of natural selection that had produced Kasarda's aerotropolis. 

#3152 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=3152 

• "The world within which man lives " he wrote, "is defined less by the 
horizon of his geographical knowledge than by the limits imposed by 
his means of transportation and communication." 

#3155 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=3155 

• Its mix of high skills and low wages make it the place where even 
Indian firms send programmers to work on American time. 

#3274 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=3274 

• from a widow's peak like the wings of a stealth bomber. 

#3422 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=3422 

• if you allow it to stand in for the pervasive wiring of the world over the 
past forty years and all the changes it has wrought. 

#3463 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=3463 

• Not that he was wrong— each ringleader flew here scheming to raise a 
new city beyond the ruins of his own. #3549 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=354 9 

• Turf is antithetical to the aerotropolis. #3701 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=3701 

• it's that economic geography now trumps all other kinds. 

#3830 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=3830 



• The airport is only an excuse to build a city around the train stops. 

#3883 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=3883 

• Every bubble, at its core, was a bet on greater global integration— 
whether #4119 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=4119 

• To unwind the chain of ruinous contracts, the courts ruled they were 
indeed gambling losses, not debts, and the losers walked away more or 
less unscathed. As with the railroad and Internet bubbles to come, the 
orgy of spending in the run-up to its bursting paid for the infrastructure 
that cemented Holland's dominance in floriculture . Thanks to their 
monomania, the Dutch had become the undisputed masters in breeding, 
growing, and trading bulbs, inheriting the industry from the Turks. 

#4124 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=4124 

• the efficiency gained from bringing so much infrastructure to bear on a 
hub offsets any lag introduced in moving them here. 

#4210 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=4210 

• the commercial extinction #4347 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=4347 

• with proof of 'virtue, #4553 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=4553 

• The difficulty, they soon discovered, is that no one can agree on where 
the life cycle of a lamb or lettuce begins or ends. 

#4560 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=4560 

• Once again we 're debating virtue, #4586 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=4586 



• Trade— often long-distance trade— would be assumed, but everything 
at the hubs would be open to regimes of improved efficiency," 

#4719 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=4719 

• The repeal of geography #4788 kindle : //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=4788 

• web of just-in-time airstrips. #4860 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=4860 

• The most controversial recommendation does not appear anywhere in 
the executive summary: the legal creation ofNakhon Suvarnabhumi as 
Thailand's seventy-seventh province, #4918 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=4918 

• grafting a competitive weapon onto a host that had rejected the 
transplant. #5149 kindle : //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=5149 

• Or, as the head of the UNWTO put it, "Tourism is the best foreign 
direct investment system ever invented." #5198 kindle : //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=5198 

• "Your options are paying fifty to sixty thousand dollars in the States or 
coming here and paying eight thousand," said Toral. "That's the 
difference between putting it on your credit card or going into 
bankruptcy. " #5230 kindle : / /book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=5230 

• shipped in bulk from Riyadh and Dubai because Toral cut a deal with 
their governments to outsource their surgeries here. Medical tourism, 
Toral told me, is only the beginning. The next step is globalized 
medicine, in which millions of fully insured patients in the United 
States will be flown to hospitals in Bangkok, Singapore, and India for 
treatment. #5242 kindle: //book? 



action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=52 42 

We're going to have the same thing— just-in-time patients. 

#5307 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=5307 

The danger is that someone else will siphon them away with lower 
costs and better connectivity in the form of nonstop flights ; layovers 
are not an option when you've just come out of traction. 

#5443 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=544 3 

Not long after Bengaluru opened, Gopinath (whose airline called it 
home) began flying helicopters from the old airport to the new, selling 
seats for $100 each way on the ten-minute hop. 

#5556 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=5556 

Unwinding its untenable positions entailed the world's awe curdling 
into schadenfreude . #5733 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=5733 

places where the global overclass owns homes, yet has no intention of 
living full-time . #5764 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=5764 

"Dubai is full of 'tourists,' " he said, "but they aren't the tourists we 
know. These are economic tourists, and they're coming from the 
Middle East and eastern Africa for the express purpose of shopping, 
because there is nothing to buy where they are. We don't get it in the 
West because while we live in a world that is overstocked, they live in a 
world that is understocked. The tourists Dubai is reaching out to are a 
giant audience whose appetites just aren't as jaded as ours. " 

#5867 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=5867 



• blinded by the reflection of our own inequality, unsustainability , 
stupidity, and greed. #5883 kindle : //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=5883 

• the pair separated only by the surface tension of extreme inequality and 
the threat of deportation. #5948 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=594 8 

• It's turning the source of America's last great competitive advantage- 
its unmatched universities— against itself, counting on Harvard and 
Yale to think like brand managers and multinationals rather than 
national trusts. They seem to have forgotten in their haste to go global 
that America thrived by drawing the planet's talent to its shores and 
then convincing it to stay awhile. #6074 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=6074 

• "functional renewal ." #6187 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=6187 

• They landed en masse once China joined the WTO, cutting out the 
middlemen in Hong Kong by tracing their supplies to the source. 

#6305 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=6305 

• languorousness.#6383 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=6383 

• Fifty years of refinements have yielded engines cleaner by an order of 
magnitude, but any gains in efficiency have been far outpaced by 
exponential growth in the number of passengers— the inevitable result 
of falling costs and ticket prices. #6456 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=6456 

• change— entwined in a single, suicidal braid. #6472 kindle : //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=6472 



• Before dismissing air travel as hopelessly dirty and delayed, we might 
make an honest effort to clean and fix it. #6952 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=6952 

• And so we made a point to avoid abstraction, choosing collage 
instead." #7004 kindle : //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=7004 

• It's no coincidence that Gale' s following the airports. 

#7052 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=7052 

• It's the promise of taking the definition of an unsustainable way of life 
to global scale without deprivation and without poisoning ourselves. 

#7062 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=7062 

• The only thing faster than a FedEx 777 Freighter out of Hong Kong is 
the velocity of money, and the last thing Casey wants to pay for are the 
days his parcels are stuck on a boat. Obsolescence sets in the moment 
they leave the factory. "Revenue evaporation," he calls it. 

#7118 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=7118 

• "What ASUSTeK proved is that the companies with real leverage are 
the ones that actually make desirable products ," 

#7319 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=7319 

• FedEx had sought equally drastic changes to China 's legal code, 
rewriting customs and aviation statutes to grant itself an unlimited 
number of flights. #7352 kindle : //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=7352 

• It's now the store versus the factory, #7364 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=7364 



• As a report by the American Chamber of Commerce in Hong Kong put 
it: "Clothing is increasingly considered a perishable good." 

#7411 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=7411 

• The airports receive top billing, he said, because they are the best 
proxies for the region's balance of power. #7459 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=7459 

• Now we're trying to overestimate and see where we are five years from 
now." #7695 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=7695 

• By the time they're finished in 2020, 82 percent of the population— 1 .5 
billion people— will live within a ninety-minute drive of an airport, 
nearly twice the number today. #7699 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=7699 

• The answer: ten fully loaded 747s a day, every day, forever. And that's 
just for laptops; #7864 kindle : / /book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=7864 

• Luxury had been rendered obsolete by speed. From then on, speed 
itself was the luxury. #8143 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=8143 

• the subliminal hum of jet wash #8167 kindle : / /book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=8167 

• The history of Chicago's airports is mostly drawn from the Chicago 
Tribune 's Pultizer Prize-winning report published in November 2000. 

#8281 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=82 81 

• Michel van Wijk's Airports as Cityports in the City-Region 
#8439 kindle: //book? 



action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=843 9 

The idea that all financial bubbles are bets on globalization is 
suggested in Michael Pettis's The Volatility Machine and Peter Thiel's 
"The Optimistic Thought Experiment" #8459 kindle : / /book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=84 59 

Japan Airlines sent me Akira Okazaki's final report on the events 
leading up to "the day of the flying fish," which also appears in Sasha 
Issenberg 's The Sushi Economy. #8469 kindle : / /book? 
action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=84 69 

China 's airport strategy is laid out in the Eleventh Five-Year Plan, 
available on the government's website, 
www.gov.cn/english/special/115y_index.htm. #8683 kindle: //book? 

action=open&asin=B004CYERR2&location=8683 
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Now I am reading a book about seeing the world from 

airplanes http: //www. flickr.com/groups/windowseatplease/pool/ whose 

first few chapters document the work of the photographer Micheal Light, whose 
work popped up on 20x200 

recently http://www.20x200.com/artists/michael-light.html , which is nice 
because the two people I went for coffee with at the beginning of this blog post are 

Sara http://saradistin.wordpress.com/ and 

David http://tangentialism.com/ who both work at 20x200 ! 



2011-05-01 



(Authority Records, Future 
Computers and Other) Unfinished 
Histories 




There was a time when this blog was being powered by some very brittle 
modjperl code that read from a database which meant that most of time it only ever 
served up a HTTP 500 Server Error page. For a while I just started 
publishing my blog posts to that one static page, by hand. Once again I am IN THE 
MOTHERFUCKING SKY as I write this and starting to think that maybe I will only 
write blog posts from 

airplanes http:/ /pinboard. in/u:straup/t:bloggingfromthesky from now On. 

If I do I will rename my blogging tools "Zeppelin" in honour of 

Myles http://www.flickr.com/photos/krist31/5600066062/in/faves- 

straup/ . 



So, here I am heading home after another year at Museums and the 

Web http://conference.archimuse.com/mw2 011/ . I've always felt it is a great 
privilege that the amazing people who attend MW tolerate (even encourage, 
sometimes) my swooping out of the sky every year to come and wave my arms 
around before dashing off again to leave them to the truly hard work of getting shit 
done day in and day out. This year was a lot like the first 

time http://www.aaronland.info/talks/#mw08 I spoke at Museums and the 
Web because I was presenting an argument for which I don't have a ready solution. 
More specifically, there is no one solution but when you look at the landscape today 



and expand it out a few years out it's hard not to think that museums (which is just a 
short-hand for anyone working in cultural heritage or the digital humanties) are 
facing a problem that needs to be addressed sooner and before there is no later. 

As always, being given the opportunity to speak at Museums and the Web 
means writing a paper first and this one was the most 

difficult http: //conference .archimuse . com/mw2011/programs/ author ityrecorc 

in the four years I've spoken at MW. It was difficult because it is one of those 
subjects that can quickly turn in to a noodle-y shit-storm of creeping ideas and, 
worse, become ranty and shrill without anyone noticing. One good thing about a 
subject that is vexing you is the opportunity to talk to a lot of people about if only to 
be forced to work out what you're thinking. The need of the MW conference 
organizers to put together a proper website and publish selected papers in advance 
of the event meant that (even though I continue to be given outrageous amounts of 
grace time) some of my thinking didn't make it in to the final capital-P paper which 
was already a bit harried to start with. I am grateful to Jennifer and David that they 
continue to keep taking the leap of faith and letting me 

Speak http://www.flickr.com/photos/straup/5598499124/ as the years go 

by. 

I wrote my talk thinking I had a little less time to speak than I did and so I 
narrowed the examples down to OpenStreetMap because it's such a powerful and 
trumpet- blaring demonstration of what communities can get up to on their own. On 
the last day of the conference Fiona Romeo knocked it out of the park with her 
presentation on citizen scientists and 

historians http : / /conference . archimuse . com/mw2 Oil /programs /bringingcitiz 

and if I ever do this particular talk again I will be all over the stuff she talked about. 
Even if you don't bother reading the rest of this blog post, just go read Fiona's 
paper. 

This is what I said: 




hi, my name is Aaron 
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Hi, my name is Aaron. I am from the Internet. These days I work with 
Stamen Design http://www.stamen.com/ , in San Francisco. We are a design 
and technology studio and so my official title is "Design Technologist". It's not a 
title that I've ever really warmed up to but it just means that we value working code 
and real live data over mock up and high-minded concept pieces. Before that I spent 
five years helping to nurture the 800-pound baby most people know as 
"Flickr http : / /www . f lickr . com/ " . I am also on the advisory board for the Built 
Works Registry http://www.artstor.org/news/n-htmi/an-101209- 
imis . shtml , which is an IMLS funded project to create a registry of architectural 
works that plays nicely with both scholars and the Internet at large. 
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Most importantly though, I am the co-director of revolution technologies, 
along with Seb Chan, for the Spinny Bar Historical 

Society! http: //public . iwork. com/document /?d=SpinnybarHS- 

2.key&a=pi95470395 The Society was born at Museums and the Web in 2009 or 
2010 depending on how you're counting. This year, we have 

Stickers http://www.flickr.com/photos/straup/5596215733/ ! 
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1 come in peace 
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This is a session about linked 

data http: //conference. archimuse.com/mw2011/session/linked_data which 

is, by and large, a technical subject. I am not going to talk about the technical parts 
even though I could spend hours doing so. I'm here for the whole conference so 
please come find me if you'd like to talk about the plumbing. 

Instead I'd like to approach the subject from a bit of a sideways angle and 
start with something I said at last year's Museums and the Web. I was doing a talk 
about the Galleries project at 

Flickr http://www.archimuse.com/mw2010/papers/cope/cope.html and the 
larger trend which could be described as a nascent curatorial muscle that more and 
more people, across all walks of life, were discovering. 



At the time it seemed like a bit of a funny-ha-ha throwaway comment but 
it's stuck with me ever since. What I said was this: 



Lur Current Board f 
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Value. 

the authority record 



"If you, as curators and archivists and generally anyone involved in the 
preservation of promotion of cultural heritage, think that the authority record is the 
pinnacle of your careers - that is, the most important thing you will leave behind - 
then you are about to be eaten by robots." 

A year later I would still say the same thing but differently. What I will say 
instead is that the single most important - and most interesting - question facing 
anyone who self identifies with the humanities or the arts is what to do about 
communities of amateurs and enthusiasts. 



What does that mean? 




The good news is that it means you have a lot of people who are eager to 
help you in the process of recording and classifying and describing the works, 
whether it's a painting or a building or an idea, that make up the histories we tell 
ourselves. 

The bad news, if you look at that way, is that it means they're going to help 
you whether or not you want them to. 

In the absence of any other means to participate people can and will just do 
it themselves. 

They will self-organize. This is what the Internet has taught us. That it is the 
fastest cheapest bridge we've ever seen for collapsing the barriers of collecting, 
vetting and redistributing data. 



Eventually, if a project gets off the ground (not all do) it will exist not just as 
an alternative to yours but in opposition to it. Once that happens any mistakes they 
make will be treated as badges of honour. And they will make mistakes, many of 



them the same mistakes you've made over the years and wouldn't wish on your 
worst enemies. But they will also fix them. And in fixing them they will celebrate 
their resilience and their ability to nurture a collaborative project that can survive 
those mistakes. 



"It has since been retagged to highway=footway / 
tunnel=yes / bicycle=yes which is technically accurate 
since there is a walkway along the collider's path on 
which they ride bicycles to get around. At least while 
the collider is not in operation." 
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htlp ://w i ki.openstreetmap. org/w i k i/Tag g i rtg_f or_t he_ren de rer 




Normally, the poster child for the argument I am making is 
Wikipedia http://www.wikipedia.org/ but I'd like to look at the 
OpenStreetMap, or OSM, project instead. OSM was born of not quite the 
frustrations I've been describing but they are still a good example of what I'm 
talking about. 

Six, maybe seven, years ago OSM did not exist. At the time the only 
comprehensive geographic data available in the UK was what the Ordinance Survey 
had collected but then re- licensed under prohibitive terms despite being a crown, or 
public, corporation. 

OSM started with the premise that if I mapped my neighbourhood and you 
mapped your neighbourhood and we combined our efforts then we would each have 
a better map. Not only that but they settled on what seems like the single most 
absurd way of collecting metadata: Simple, free-form key-value tag pairs governed 
only by consensus. 



If you're shaking your head over that idea, it's okay. Everyone did. But now, 



six years later OSM has a map whose quality matches and exceeds those same maps 
produced by the Ordinance Survey. 

In addition OSM now produces the authoritative maps for parts of the world 
that have otherwise been neglected because there was neither the time nor the 
financial incentive to map them. Haiti is the most recent example and OSM is 
responsible for producing the maps of the country that both the UN and World Bank 
use on a daily basis. 




the meaning of 
important 



I mentioned that I am on the advisory board for the Built Works Registry. 
We had our first meeting last January in New York City. I was asked to do a short 
presentation about what's going on in geo on the 

Internet http://www.aaroniand.info/taiks/bwr_201101 and so, at06H45 that 
morning, I added the ARTstor offices where we were meeting to OSM. 

I did this partly for dramatic effect but also to show that OSM was just one 
of many parallel registries - of authoritative, linked data - that already existed. 



When I showed this slide, James Shulman who is the president of ARTstor 
said: "...[W]hat seems like a fairly bland, renovated townhouse on the upper east 
side, now housing ARTstor and another non-profit was originally her townhouse, 
and the best legend about the house that I've heard was that she commissioned 
Jackson Pollock to create a mural for the 4th floor. But when he finished it, it was a 
foot too long to fit on the wall and so she ended up giving it away 
(http://uima.uiowa.edu/jackson-pollock/). I can't testify to whether this is true or 
not, but it's a good story about the place..." 



I have yet to tell that story to a single person who hasn't thought that was 
reason enough for the building to be included in a built works registry. That's just 
one building in a city where most of its history has happened behind the walls of 
equally "uninteresting" buildings. 




WOE ID 



Place Type 



Country 



Hierarchy 



Statesman Building 



29230477 



Con naught Place 
New Delhi 



Centroid 











the cost of inclusion 
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Did you know that there are 26 million buildings listed in OpenStreetMap, 



alone? 



This is not one of those buildings, by the way. I had hoped to have a 
browsable index of all those buildings and all their metadata but life and time got in 
the way. This is a similar index I made, last year, of the 5 million Where On 
Earth IDs http: //woe. spum.org/ that make up the Yahoo! GeoPlanet database. 

26 million authority records for buildings all over the entire world. Many of 
those records are probably incomplete but at the very least they all have accurate 
geolocation information. Some of those records that do have names and other 
attributes may be incorrect but I'd argue that the principle reason this is the case is 
because people don't have good ways to fix them. It's more a question of tools than 
of motivation. 



The OSM community knows full well that the tools that have gotten them 
this far need help in order for the project to grow but this is the challenge. I'm not 
here trying to sell you a box package solution. I'm not here to get any of you to sign 



a contract. I am here to suggest that this the work we need to face in the years to 
come because the unit of measure for whether or not something is important is 
no longer dictated by the cost of inclusion. 




And to prove that point, here's the very bad news. It's not just communities 
of amateurs that are nipping at your heels. It's Google and Facebook. The only 
question in my mind is when, not if, other companies like Amazon start to get 
involved too. 

I should start by saying that I don't know anyone at Facebook and so what 
I'm going to propose is a kind of speculative 

fiction http: //www. nearf uturelaboratory.com/2009/03/17/design-fiction-a- 
short-essay-on-design-science-f act-and-f iction/ but I think it's a useful, if 
only as a warning sign, to stop and consider their OpenGraph initiative as a low- 
intensity long-term battle with Wikipedia to build a better a dictionary and to 
become the arbiter of truth for 

ideas http: //www. aaronland.info/weblog/2010/04/05/milkshake/#mw2010 . 



The OpenGraph 

initiative http://developers.facebook.com/docs/opengraph/ is essentially a 

re-introduction of <meta> tags for authors to self- describe the content in their 
webpages. What's ingenious about the OpenGraph initiative is that it is paired with 
the even more ubiquitous "Like" button which means that Facebook has, for all 



intents and purposes, built "social page -rank ". When anyone actually clicks on a 
"Like" button Facebook knows not only what page is being liked - along with all 
the metadata in the page - but they also know *who* is pressing the button. When 
you combine that information with their insanely terrifying but thorough social 
graph you're essentially turning every webpage on the Internet in to an authority 
record. 

And it's probably not a mistake that it looks and feels like Google's page- 
rank algorithm. If Facebook is just being quiet and deliberate and creepy about the 
process, Google has in the last year or so pointed its laser-eyes squarely at the 
digital 

humanities https://twitter.eom/#l/homebrewer/status/56816392913170432 

Google has never wavered from their goal of being an information retrieval 
company because "information retrieval" is just a benign way of saying 
"everything". If every natural language researcher on the planet uses Wikipedia as 
its training set Google was clever enough to realize that they could do what 
Facebook is trying to do by building a suite of tools - often very good tools - and 
treat the entire Internet as their training set for teaching robots how to interpret 
meaning and assign value. 




Which sounds pretty awful, doesn't it? 



enthusiasts 


you 








google, facebook, etc. 




sad face 
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This is more or less what I've been describing and, lest you get the wrong 
idea, it's not a scenario that I'm particularly happy about. 



There's no guarantee that it will happen this way. It requires not only that 
you, collectively, stumble but that these other communities actively succeed. But 
there are enough signs rumbling down the horizon that it's not simply crazy- talk. 
It's something to consider. 
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more like this 
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What I am suggesting though is that you turn some of those relationships 
around in a way that benefits everyone. 



Your best defense against being over-run by the likes of Google, or whoever 
comes after them, is to embrace all those people who are out there waiting to help 
you. It may seem as though I am suggesting you adopt the tyranny of the commons 
as a strategy but this kind of (hopefully) mass participation is no longer where the 
"flattening" of meaning and importance will happen. 
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This is a screenshot of Microsoft's "Streetside Photos" application 
integrated with Flickr 

photOS http: //www. bing. com/community /site_blogs/b/maps /archive/ 2 010/02/1 
bing-maps-application-streetside-photos . aspx . 

The common way of reading this image is that the foreground image 
celebrates the little person and their contribution to meaning in the face of common 
and pedestrian understanding represented by single unbroken view point of the 
background image. 

This may be true but what if we turn this idea on its head and say: This is 
actually your opportunity. 



Remember when I said "no more complicated than a catalog listing" ? 
Intuitively I think we all know that it is more complicated than that. That there is 
nuance and disagreement to the works we collect and study. So instead of being the 
background that photo there in the center represents your work and years of study 
and your ideas and most importantly your disputes. 



Dispute is notoriously difficult to codify, especially in a database, but one of 
its most important functions is to shine a light on two or more opposing views so 
that might better see the context in which those ideas exist. I am not suggesting that 
we do away with structured metadata but this is not necessarily where all of your 
time is most needed today. You have the gift of magic that no robot will ever have: 
We call it "language" and story-telling and these are the things that you are good at. 

So, if you are the center photograph what about the background? The 
background are the communities of enthusiasts and this is what has changed: They 
are never going away again. 

The days of the proverbial white walls of the gallery that "your" photo (the 
one in the center) used to hang on in glorious isolation are over. This is the new 
world or more likely it's the world that always existed but has finally found a way to 
give itself a form that can not be ignored. 
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I also don't want to leave you with the idea that you add to your already too 
busy lives by saying that every single new authority record created by an enthusiast 
need be vetted by you or your colleagues. 

I am saying that by encouraging documentary efforts outside the scope of the 
contemporary Zeitgeist we create a zone of safekeeping for historical records and 
their stories for a time when we are ready to reconsider them. 

I am saying that all those works not yet deemed worthy of a scholar's 
attention still have value to people and their inclusion within a larger body of work 
is an important and powerful gesture for encouraging participation. Consider the 
authority record as a kind of gateway drug to scholarship. 



Equally, a registry made of many voices offers a history of the effort that 
went in to creating those records. It can serve as a forum that promotes consensus 
around a work but also tracks the ebb and flow of the debate. This process of 
documenting and moderating that debate, and of crafting tools that can be used by 
experts and amateurs alike, is what Wikipedia's history offers. 













the wild flower garden 
of history 
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This is a piece that was part of the New Museum's "New Show" , in New 
York City. I found much of the show problematic and this piece especially so. 

It's a ten-foot tall "green screen". Green screens - or more accurately 
chroma key screens - are used in the film and television. The blurb on the wall was 
some pretty breathless text talking about deconstructed realities and and questions 
of authenticity but what really floored me was when I discovered that they had 
printed the piece out on an ink-jet printer. 

Who knew you could print green screens in an ink jet printer? You could do 
this at home. You could do this at home and go out and paste them around the city. 
Imagine the fun you could have if you lined 5th Avenue, in New York, with green 
screens and told people. 

Besides being a kind of playful tool for exploration wouldn't that also be a 
more interesting way to talk about the issues raised by chroma keys? 



This is hardly a direct analog to what I've been talking about today but I 



want to leave you with the story so that you think about what the equivalent ink-jet 
printer is for authority records. 

Authority records aren't going away, nor should they, but out of necessity 
they squeeze most of the life out of the stories and the context that surround that 
which is being classified. 

So what I am suggesting is that you start to investigate ways to use the 
authority record as a means for inviting communities of enthusiasts in to your 
process. 

Not only would this create an avenue for participation but it can open up the 
space for you to better use your knowledge and understanding to provide a kind of 
"bias knob" for those works you do consider important and to breath life back in to 
them using the magic of language and story- telling. To help situate them in the 
wildflower garden of history. 




Thanks for listening. This is a difficult subject to talk about without either 
getting ranty or painting everything with an even broader brush than I already have 
and there are lots of influences and rabbit holes that I chased while preparing for 
this presentation that were left out for one reason or another. 



If you're curious, I've been keeping a list of bookmarks over 

here http:/ /pinboard. in/u:straup/t:unfinishedhistory/ and I would 
encourage you to take a look. 




thank you 

aaron@stamen.com / @thisisaaronland 








Thanks again! 
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In/The/Sky 



So, all but a year ago I went to Museums and the Web and did a workshop 
about machine 

tags http: //www. aaronland. info/ talks /mwlO_machinetags/#l . In the 

"working code" part of things I spent a lot of time describing how Flickr shoe- 
horned support for complex machine tag queries in to Vespa, the internal document 
index at Yahoo. Vespa looks and feels a lot like 

Solr http://lucene.apache.org/solr/ SO I outlined how you'd go about 
implementing it there. I also spent time explaining how we (finally) managed to 
implement machine tag 

hierarchies http://code.fiickr.com/biog/2008/12/15/machine-tag- 
hierarchies/ but noted that we had to go back to using MySQL because there 
was no way to support both complex queries and hierarchies in the same index. 

As I write this I am sitting on red-eye, full of people farting and doing yoga 
in the aisles, heading back to Museums and the 

Web http://conference.archimuse.com/mw2011 and poking at the newly 
released Solr 3.1 http : / /www . lucidimaginat ion . com/blog/ 2 011/03/3 1 /apache- 

iucene-3-i-o-and-apache-soir-3-i-o/ . Looking over the sample schema file I 
discovered the addition of a path hierarchy 

tokenizer http : / /wiki . apache . org/ solr /Analyzer sTokenizersTokenFilters#so! 

field type and idly wondered... what if. 
The answer is yes! 



From - Sat Apr 02 01:51:22 2011 

Message-ID : IN-A-CHAIR-IN-THE-SKY 

Date: Sat, 02 Apr 2011 01:51:18 -0700 

From: Aaron Straup Cope 

MIME-Version: 1.0 

To: [redacted] 

Subject: ask and you shall receive 

Content-Type : text/plain; charset=ISO-8859-l ; format=f lowed 

Content-Transfer-Encoding: 7bit 

So, it's a ways from being done and a long way from being complete but: 

4 7 ->curl 'http: //localhost: 89 8 5 /solr /flickr /select ?q=* : *fi.indent=on ' 

<?xml version="1.0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 
<response> 

<result name= " response " numFound= " 2 " start=" " > 
<doc> 

<int name=" accuracy ">16</int> 

<str name=" details ">{" farm" : 6 , "secret" : "c88b65daab" , "server" : 
"5289" , "owner name" : "Drewber6 6" , "title" : " " }</str> 

<int name="license">0</int> 

<str name="location">43.643822,-79.5166K/str> 

<long name="photo_id">5310424703</long> 



<str name="photo_owner">48825531@N03</str> 

<str name=" place ">Canada/CA/ON/Etobicoke/Sunnylea</str> 

<arr name="tags"><str/x/arr> 

<str name="timezone">America/Toronto</str> 

<arr name="woeids"xint>55 8557 7 9</intxint>479</intxint>234 4 92 2</int> 
<int>2342 4 7 75</int></arr> 
</doc> 
<doc> 

<int name="accuracy">13</int> 

<str name="details">{"farm" : 6 , "secret" : "575a3b5fe9" , "server" : 
"5202" , "owner name" : "MtHoodHeadows " , "title" : "Sunny Day" }</str> 

<int name="license">0</int> 

<str name="location">45.367313,-121.697 745</str> 

<long name="photo_id">53104153 6K/long> 

<str name="photo_owner">37366645@N02</str> 

<str name="place">United States/Oregon/Hood River County</str> 

<arr name="tags"><str>snow</str><str>ski</str><str>oregon</str> 

<str>mthood</strxstr>snowboard</strxstr>mthoodmeadows</str></arr> 

<str name="timezone">America/Los_Angeles</str> 

<arr name="woeids"><int>2347596</int><int>2342 4 9 77</intx/arr> 
</doc> 

</result> 
</response> 

What's interesting is the "place" field, tokenized as a "path hierarchy" (so is 
timezone) which is a new thing in Solr 3.1: 

http: //wiki . apache . org/ solr /AnalyzersTokenizersTokenFilters#solr . PathHierarchyTokenizerFactory 

Which means you can suddenly do shit like this: 

50 ->curl ' http: //localhost : 8985/solr/f lickr/select?q=place: *Etobicoke&indent=on ' 

<?xml version="1.0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 
<response> 

<result name=" response" numFound=" 1 " start="0"> 
<doc> 



<int name= 
<str name= 



accuracy " > 1 6</ int> 

details ">{" farm" : 6 , "secret" : "c88b65daab" , "server" 



"5289" , "owner name" : "Drewber6 6" , "title" : " " }</str> 
<int name="license">0</int> 

<str name="location">4 3.643822,-79.5166K/str> 
<long name="photo_id">5310424703</long> 
<str name="photo_owner">48825531@N03</str> 
<str name=" place ">Canada/CA/ON/Etobicoke/Sunnylea</str> 
<arr name="tags"><str/x/arr> 
<str name="timezone">America/Toronto</str> 

<arr name="woeids"xint>5 5 855 7 7 9</intxint>479</int><int>234 492 2</int> 
<int>23424 7 75</intx/arr> 
</doc> 

</result> 
</response> 

Which means — I'm pretty sure — you can suddenly do *both* machine tags and machine tag 
hierachies in Solr: 

54 ->curl ' http: //localhost: 8985/solr/f lickr /select ?q=* : *&indent=on&f ace t=on& facet . f ield=p lace & rows 

<?xml version="1.0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 

<response> 

<result name=" response" numFound="2 " start="0" /> 

<lst name="facet_counts"> 

<lst name=" facet_queries" /> 
<lst name=" facet_f ields"> 
<lst name="place"> 

<int name="Canada">K/int> 
<int name="Canada/CA">K/int> 
<int name="Canada/CA/ON">K/int> 
<int name="Canada/CA/ON/Etobicoke">K/int> 
<int name="Canada/CA/ON/Etobicoke/Sunnylea">K/int> 
<int name= "United States ">K/int> 
<int name= "United States /Oregon ">K/int> 

<int name="United States/Oregon/Hood River County">l</int> 
</lst> 
</lst> 

<lst name=" facet_dates" /> 
<lst name=" facet_ranges"/> 

</lst> 



</response> 

And yes, it works with more than two records: 

66 ->curl ' http: //localhost : 89 8 5/solr/f lickr/ select ?q=* : *&indent=on&f acet=on& facet . f ield=placeSrrow= 

<?xml version="1.0" encoding="UTF-8"?> 
<response> 

<result name= " response " numFound= "10 0" start= " " /> 
<lst name="facet_counts"> 

<lst name=" facet_queries" /> 
<lst name=" facet_f ields"> 
<lst name="place"> 

<int name="United States">73</int> 

<int name="United States/US">24</int> 

<int name="United States/Texas">17</int> 

<int name="United States/Texas/Plano">17</int> 

<int name= "United States /Oregon ">10</int> 

<int name="United States/Oregon/Hood River County">10</int> 

<int name= "United States/ Indiana ">7</int> 

<int name="Canada">5</int> 

<int name="United States/US/MA">5</int> 

<int name= "United St ate s/ Indiana/ I ndianapolis">4</int> 

<int name= "United States /Pennsylvania" >4</int> 

<int name="United States/Pennsylvania/Philadelphia">4</int> 

<! — and so on --> 

Which is kind of god damn hot. Also, I AM IN THE MOTHERFUCKING SKY. 
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Polymaps: Theory, Working Code 
and Gotchas 



Theory, Working Code and Gotchas 
Aaron Straup Cope/Where 2.0 2011 



These are the slides from my Polymaps http : / /www . poiymaps . org/ 
workshop at the Where 2.0 

conference http://whereconf.com/where2 011/public/schedule/detail/172 94 
There were no written notes because ... stupid? 
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<html> 

<head> 

<script src="polymaps.min. js" /> 
<script> 

function helloworld( ){ 

} 

</script> 

<style type="text/css">. . .</style> 
</head> 
<body onload="helloworld( ) ; "></body> 
</html> 
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var 


svg = 


org . polymaps . s vg ( 


'svg"); 


var 


body = 


document. . body ; 




var 


parent. 


= body.appendChi 


Id (svg); 
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var 


map = 


org 


. polymaps 


.map(); 




map 


. conta 


Lner 


(parent) ; 
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var tiles = org .polymaps . image ( ) ; 

tileS aUlTl ( http://az. acetate. geoiq.com/tiles/acetate-bg/{z}/(x}/(Y} . pug ) / 



map. add (tiles) ; 



t 

aka the "map" 



http://sta.mn/59 



var controls = org. polymaps .interact ( ) ; 
map. add (controls) ; 



http://sta.mn/59 



map. zoomRange( [2, 17]); 
map. zoom(15) ; 

map. center ({lat: 37.404, Ion: -121.975}); 





http://sta.mn/59 


<style type="text/css"> 




body { margin: 0; } 




svg { height: 100%; width: 


100%; } 


</style> 





" '■ "' 



..> 
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<body> 




<div id="map"></div> 




<div id="footer"> 




<p>This is some text. 


.</p> 


</div> 




</body> 





http://sta.mn/59 

var div = document . getElementById( "map" ) ; 
var svg = org . polymaps . s vg ( "svg" ) ; 
var parent = div. appendChild(svg) ; 

var hash = org. polymaps. hash ( ) ; 
map. add (hash) ; 

var compass = org. polymaps. compass () ; 
compass . zoom ( " small " ) ; 
compass. pan ("none") ; 
map. add (compass) ; 

// A bunch of CSS 
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var 


touch = 


= org 


.polymaps 


. touch ( ) ; 


map 


add (-touch) ; 
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var bg = org .polymaps . image ( ) ; 

bg «U2rX ( http: 1 1 si. acetate, geoiq.com/tiles/acetate-bg/ {z}/{x}/{*}-pag ) } 

var fg = org. polymaps. image ( ) ; 

f g • UrX ( http: //a2.acetate.geoiq.com/tiles/acetate-fg/<Z}/{X}/{Y}.png ) } 

map.add(bg) ; 
map . add ( f g ) ; 
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var 


bg 


= org 


.polymaps 


. image ( ) ; 




bg. 


url( 


http: /Va2. 


acetate.geoiq.com/tiles/acetate-bg/' 


z>/(x>/TO.png' ) ; 


var 


fg 


= org 


.polymaps 


. image ( ) ; 




fg. 


url( 


http: /Va2. 


acetate.geoiq.com/tiles/acetate-fg/ 


z>/(x>/TO.png ) ; 


var 


pm 


= org 


.polymaps 


. image ( ) ; 




pm. 


url( 


'http: //prettymaps. stamen. com/201008/tms/{z}/{x}/{Y}.pag' ) } 


II 


map. 


add(bg) ; 






map 


.add 


(pm); 








map 


.add 


(fg); 
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var fg = org. polymaps. image ( ) ; 

f g . UCl ( http://aZ. acetate, geoiq.com/tiles/acetate-£g/{Z}/{X}/{Y}.ong ) J 

var fl = org. polymaps. geo Json( ) ; 
fl . url( ' f lickr . json ' ) ; 

map. add (fg) ; 
map. add (f 1) ; 



"type": "FeatureCollection" , 
"features" : [ 

{ 

"geometry": { 

"type": "Point", 
"coordinates": [ 
-122.41948, 
37.765064 
] 
}, 
"type": "Feature" 

} 
] 
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var f 1 
fl.url( 


= org 
./fli 


.polymaps.geoJson 
ckr. json ) ; 


(); 


fl. 


on( ' 


load' 


, function (e){ 






var 


count 


= e. features. length; 




for (var i = 0; i < count 
var f = e. features [i] ; 
f . element . setAttribute ( ' 

} 


! i++){ 
r', 10); 


}); 
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fl.on( ' load' , function (e){ 

var count = e. features. length; 

for (var i = 0; i < count; i++){ 
var f = e. features! i] ; 

var properties = f. data. properties; 
var title = properties. title; 

f . element . setAttr ibute ( ' onmouseover ' , 
' set_footer( " ' + title + '")'); 
} 

}); 
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. osm { 

opacity : ! important ; 

stroke-width: lOpx; 
} 

.osm: hover { 

opacity:. 65 ! important; 

stroke-width: 1.2 5em 1 important; 

stroke-dashar ray : none ! important; 
} 
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aaron@stamen.com / @thisisaaronland 
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Wouldn't it be great if there was a thing that would POST new and 
updated photos from Flickr to a server as an Atom feed? Wouldn't it be 
great if you could tailor those updates to be just photos from your friends 

and family http://flickrforbusypeople.appspot.com/ or photos 

that your contacts have 

faved http://contactswhohavefaved.appspot.com/ or photos of 

MyleS http://www.flickr.com/people/mylesdgrant/photosof/ ? 



Strictly speaking, no such service exists but the nice thing about the 
Flickr API is that it already has the ability to return API responses as 
(Atom 1.0) feeds http://code.fiickr.com/biog/2008/O8/25/api- 
responses-as-f eeds/ so if you scheduled a little background job to poll 
the API periodically it could easily re-POST those replies, as is, to a server 
that is set up to expect Atom messages in (near) realtime. 
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Seth did something like this a few years ago when he built Bamboo 
Shooter http : / /mo j odna . net / 2009/07/19/ switchboard-as -a- 
framework.html : "a pseudo-realtime interface to the Flickr Panda 
APIs http://code.flickr.com/blog/2009/03/03/panda-tuesday-the- 
history-of-the-panda-new-apis-explore-and-you/ . It polls the APIs 
once per minute and dribbles the responses out over XMPP over the course 
of the subsequent minute." 

Wouldn't it be great if you could have the thing that receives the 
messages also keep them in a queue and rebroadcast them to a web page 
that you could put in full screen mode, whether it's in a browser or on a 
tablet http : / /berglondon . com/blog/ 2 010/06/17 /magic -tables-not- 
magic-windows/ or projected against the wall? 



Wouldn't it be great if digital frames weren't fated to be such shit 
anymore? 




Wouldn't it be great if you could shamelessly pilfer the lovely 
design touches, like scaling a chunk of text to fill an entire screen, that 

people like RIG http://dextr.riglondon.com/ and 
Dan http://www.flickr.com/photos/revdancatt/5345356575/ have 
been exploring lately? (Wouldn't it be great if I also understood why the 
code that does the text 

Scaling http://plugins.jquery.com/node/7268 sometimes makes 
everything really small?) 



Wouldn't it be great if you could also add cheeky filler copy when 
there are no updates to display, just like 

Dextr http://www.flickr.com/photos/straup/5258484851/ ? 




Wouldn't it be great if 
WebSockets http://dev.w3.org/htmi5/websockets/ seemed like the 
sane choice for shuttling the updates back to the thing that displays them? 
Wouldn't it be great if WebSockets didn't still require you to hold open a 
still finite number of connections and somehow made building web 
applications like snorting pixie dust? Wouldn't it be great if WebSockets 
also made all the problems around shared memory and disparate requests 
immune to edge cases (not to mention possible) so you wouldn't have to 
still run something like Redis to act as a global hive- 
mind https : // github.com/straup/fancy- 
idiing/biob/master/README.md across all those connections? 



It's worth pointing out that WebSockets actually look pretty useful 
— aside from the few remaining kinks that might still cause them to 
break the entire 

Internet http://www.adambarth.com/experimental/websocket.pdf - 
but really only for a limited number of applications, namely things that 



aren't bombarded by the everyone on the web. In many cases the only real 
advantage it presents in favour of doing plain vanilla polling using 
XMLHTTPRequest calls is that it punts one or two foreach loops from 
the Javascript side of things back up to the server. But it's early days and 
I'm sure we'll figure out how to make WebSockets sing. 




Wouldn't it great if I could figure out why when I resize an image 
to be the same as window. innerHeight and window. innerWidth 
the browser also adds (n) pixels worth of sweet nothings causing it to 
display scrollbars? Wouldn't it be great if I didn't have to write things like 
winner . innerHeight - 6 and then notice a thin border around the 
bottom right edge of every photo? 




Wouldn't it be great if there was a a proof-of-concept / reference 
implementation of all this stuff on 

Github https://github.com/straup/fancy-idling ? Wouldn't it also 
be great if someone ported it all to be the dumbest of dumb PHP scripts so 
people wouldn't have to suffer through my on-going noodling-around with 
tools like gunicorn http://www.gunicorn.org/ ? Wouldn't it be great if 
you weren't still responsible for dealing with the piece that actually 
generates and pushes updates (the Atom messages) to a listener? 




That would be great, wouldn't 

it? http://www.flickr.com/photos/straup/sets/7215762 66442 82140/ 
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Towers of History 
built works / equals yes 



Towers of History 



©thisisaaronland 

rh.sisaaranland 



we've secretly replaced twitter with 
network solutions ... let's see if anyone 
notices! 

22 hours ago via Twitter few Mac i'- Fairorile •) Reply 3 Delete 



One of the most important lessons from five years working at one of those 
so-called rockstar 

Startups http:/ /www. aaronland.info/weblog/2 009/1 1/06 /thatisall/#f lickr 
and inside the belly of a large corporation is that, with the exception of the 
exceptions, there are no conspiracies; Myles and Hammond being the 

exception http://www.flickr.com/photos/paulhammond/5541308836/ . 

Generally there are just too many eyes and not enough time to allow anything that 
you could assign capital-M motive to to take hold. 



Over the weekend, Tom Armitage discovered that the Twitter account he 
had created for London's Tower Bridge had 
disappeared http://infovore.org/archives/2011/O6/12/wheres- 
towerbridge/ . Specifically, it had been reassigned to another user and all of 
Tom's messages were deleted. Despite having said some snarky things online I don't 
want to point fingers at either Twitter or the people at the Tower Bridge Exhibition 
Corp. here. There's a big difference between cluelessness and malice. I don't think 
the latter was at play, in this case, and I'm sure there's already plenty of hand- 
wringing and feeling out the shape of the former going on without any help from 
me. 
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A lot has already been written about how the Tower Bridge account 
changed people's relationship with 

Twitter http : / /www . andybudd . com/archives / 2 011/0 6 /howtowerbr idgechange 

(and their idea of what it means to have a "relationship" with an inanimate object). I 

will only add that it's an open question whether 

Stamen https://twitter.eom/#l/stamen/status/325158169 854 64 832 would 

have thought to suggest to the NFL that they create a Twitter account for the ball 

(and the goal posts and the yard markers and pretty much everything in between) 

during the Super Bowl — no, 

really http://content.stamen.com/superball.html — if Tom hadn't created 

the Tower Bridge account. Maybe we would have, but Tom did and we sure as Hell 

cited his work as both example and inspiration. 



Stef Lewandowski http ://stef .io/20 ll/6 /the-loss-of -towerbridge- 
f rom-a-cuiturai-point wrote an excellent blog post about the whole affair in 
which he says: "History doesn't stop." Which is a nice and succint way of saying 
something similar to what I wrote at the end of the Buckets and 

Vessels http : / /www. archimuse . com/mw2 10 /papers /cope/cope . html paper, 

last year: 



"At the same time, commercial enterprises like Flickr's parent company 
Yahoo!, suddenly find themselves in the unusual position of being asked 
to be 'time keepers' . Whether or not they asked to be, entire communities 
are now assuming that those companies will not only preserve and 
protect the works they've entrusted or the comments and other metadata 
they've contributed, but also foster their growth and provide tools for 
connecting the threads." 

"These are not mandates that most businesses take up willingly, but 
many now find themselves being forced to embrace them because to do 
otherwise would be to invite a betrayal of the trust of their users, from 
which they might never recover. On the other hand, this is exactly what 
the cultural heritage sector does, does well, and has spent a lot of time 
thinking about." 

Buckets and Vessels, Museums and the Web 

2010 http: //www. archimuse.com/mw2010/papers/cope/cope.html 



The salt in the wound, here, being Twitter's ongoing relationship the Library 
of Congress to archive every public Twitter message since 

2006 https://twitter.eom/#i/librarycongress/status/12169442690 . On 

measure I think this is great but the thing I've always found puzzling is the language 
that Twitter used to use to describe the service: That the beauty of Twitter messages 
was their ephemerality. If it was never explicitly stated people were also never 
discouraged from believing that any given tweet had a very short shelf-life and 
would eventually fade from the public record the way all memory has in the past. 
Until one day Twitter turned around and casually mentioned that they had been 
keeping everything in great big 
shoebox http://iaughingmeme.org/2011/O6/02/fiourishes-craftsmanship- 

dates-history-and-f lickr/ out back. 

Product features are sometimes little more than engineering decisions, or 
constraints, wrapped up in a motivational story and God knows Flickr's no better or 
worse than anyone else in this regard. This strategy appears to be in full effect with 
the latest crop of photo-sharing applications who, I think, are confusing their 



perfectly reasonable desire not to deal with the drudgery of storing lots of files with 
the idea that transience is some kind of world view. And that's what bugs me. 

The value of the web is in its history. The value of the web is that it grows 
over time and that it spiders out making connections, just as often doubling back on 
itself to find previously unseen patterns and connections. It is not a linear 
progression through time and space always discarding the near past. Or if it is then 
I'm sorry for wasting everyone's time because that sounds about as exciting, and 
about as valuable, as any given season of canned television programming. 

Last week I had the opportunity to attend the first Linked Open Data in 
Libraries Archives and Museums (LOD-LAM) http://iod-iam.net/summit/ 
summit in San Francisco. If there was one common refrain to the event it was this: 
Unique identifiers and stable URLs. Because, honestly, without those the entire 
project is a farce. This was (remains) the fatal flaw in the specification for the 
"Semantic Web" as originally proposed: Identifiers are defined as URIs (URLs) that 
don't need to resolve to anything on the web or the larger Internet upon inspection. 
They are, in fact, nothing more than big long strings without either a de jure or de 
facto way to resolve disputed identifiers (let alone understand what they represent). 
Which is kind of fantastically stupid when you stop and think about it for a minute 
or two. 

Implementing unique and truly permanent identifiers across the the totality 
of the Internet will always be a mine field of edge-cases and conflicting 
expectations but that is hardly a reason for individual institutions (and commercial 
enterprises) not to commit to doing the right thing in their own houses. Which is one 
reason that Flickr has, historically, always been so fierce about two things: 

• Don't delete inactive accounts. 

• Don't change a user's URL (or "path_alias" in Flickr -speak). 

The first was an early bone of contention when Flickr was acquired by 
Yahoo! which maintains that the ability to recycle usernames is a feature. For a 
company with as many users as Yahoo! faced with an ever dwindling number of 



"pretty" usernames that's not an unreasonable position. But by choosing to tie every 

Flickr account to a Yahoo! account it ran straight up against the idea that what was 

just as important, to Flickr, as any notion of user activity (I think all the cool kids 

call this "engagement" now, but whatever...) were the photographs themselves and 

their place in this crazy magic 

historybox http://www.fiickr.com/aprii_news.gne we were all building 

together. 

The second is just as important even though it's proven to be a constant 
source of frustration over the years. When you choose your Flickr "URL" — for 
example the straup in 

WWW.flickr.COm/photOS/straup http://www.flickr.com/photos/straup — 
that name can never (ever) be re-used by anyone else. It means that the breadcrumbs 
we all share to find your photos on Flickr (and the larger Internet) will never change 
and that means that they become a reliable building block for other services to hold 
hands with. It is a common ground on which we can keep imagining what the 
Internet makes possible. 

Is it inconvenient? Sometimes, yes. The alternative is far worse since it 
undermines any notion that Flickr is a safe place to put your photos. Or put another 
way: It can only work if you're comfortable breaking the Internet. One of the most 
appalling features of Google's new "Places" database is the fact that the identifiers 
assigned to any given location are temporal. I'm not really sure why they bothered 
with them at all because the only sure way to retrieve a place identifier is to query 
the Google geocoder service. This means that there are no shared identifiers. 
Instead, there is only Google's gated funnel for naming things (and rewriting 
history) . 

Should it be possible for a user to choose another, unused, Flickr URL and 
have the first one point to the newer one? Sure. I don't remember why we didn't do 
that during my time. Probably because it wasn't a something that most people 
thought was necessary and therefore not worth the time given everything else we 
were trying to do. Maybe it is now. 

Which is why seeing what happened to Tom's Tower Bridge 

account http: //inf ovore.org/archives/2007/ 05/22 /twitter-a-mess aging- 



bus-f or- tele scopes -and- almost-any thing-el se-youd- like- to-over hear/ was 

so disheartening. 
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Sometime back in the fall of 2010 when Christine 

Kuan http: / /www. artstor.org/our-organization/o-html/ staff -kuan. shtml 

asked whether I would be interested in being on the advisory board for something 
called the Built Works Registry (BWR) she also asked if I would help to write a 
short paper describing why an authoritative catalog of buildings, open to scholars 
and the public alike, was a worthwhile project. I said yes to both opportunities and 
what was supposed to be a few paragraphs in an otherwise short introductory piece 
mushroomed into a six thousand word word essay whose first draft (and there were 
many more to follow) I managed to finish just before the advisory board's first 
meeting, last January http://www.aaroniand.info/taiks/bwr_201101/ . 



I don't honestly remember if I'd already been poking the data before the 
board meeting or if it was the presentation I was asked to do that prompted me to 
count the number of buildings in OpenStreetMap. There are, it turns out, over 26 
million ways tagged building=yes where "there are" means 26 million records 
with complete geographic footprints rather than just points on a map. Which is an 
important consideration for any project like the BWR. It proves that there is a 
genuine interest and a shared motivation for something like a registry of buildings 
even if it's not wrapped up in the language of architecture or scholarship. You know, 
like this: 



http://buildingequalsyes.spum. 



What's especially important to understand, though, is that what's really 
changed in the near-past is the fact the Internets make it possible for people to self- 
organize around a common interest, effectively collapsing the costs usually 
associated with production and distribution, and if communities of amateurs don't 
feel like they have any avenues to participate in established projects then they can 
— and will — just do it themselves. Once that happens, once a community project 
is born in deliberate opposition to the standard quo, it stands a real chance of rolling 
over everything that stands in its path. Which isn't always a good thing. Which is to 
say: The opportunity we have today is to think about, to stumble around in the dark 
and find, ways to marry communities of authority and communities of suggestion. 

I will save the technical bits of the 
building=yes http://buiidingequaisyes.spum.org/ site for another day 
except to say that it uses the same model as the 

woedb http:/ /www. aaronland.info/weblog/2 10/04 /05/milkshake/#woedb 
taking advantage of the new built-in spatial 

hotneSS http://wiki.apache.org/solr/SpatialSearch in Solr 3.1 as well as 

the path hierarchy 

tokenizer http : / /www. aaronland . inf o/weblog/2 1 1 /04 /02 /status/#sky for 

storing both tags and machine tags (or things that could play machine tags on 

TV http://www.flickr.com/groups/api/discuss/72157594497 877 875/ ). I 

spent the time to reverse geocode each one of the buildings and so now most of 
them have between one and four parent Where On 

Earth http : / /developer . yahoo . com/geo/geoplanet /guide/concepts . html 

(WOE) IDs associated with them. The buildings themselves have two unique 
identifiers. The first is their OSM way and the second is a 64-bit number guaranteed 
to be greater than 2 A 32 so that they won't collide with any existing WOE IDs. 
Which has the pleasant side-effect of adding 26 million new records to WOE! 



I'm going to let the whole 

thing http://www.flickr.com/photos/straup/sets/72157 62 6587252129/ bake 

for another week or two and collect comments and ideas for future directions but the 
plan is to release the entire thing as a public dataset that can be downloaded in toto 
once I figure out the best way to actually do that. 

And that six thousand word paper? It's finally been published! If some of it 
reads a lot like what I was talking about at Museums and the Web this 

year http://www.aaronland.info/weblog/2011/04/02/status/#mw2011 that's 
because it is. Attending the BWR board meeting and the whole process of writing 
the paper were both immensely helpful in articulating the argument and in shaping 
everything I said in the discussion about "unfinished 

histories" http :/ /conference . archimuse . com/mw20 1 1 /papers /author ityrecord 

The paper itself has been posted to the BWR 

blog https : //builtworksregistry .wordpress .com/ imagining- the-built- 
works-registry-by-aaron-straup-cope-christine-kuan/ (and is also available 
as a nicely formatted PDF file http://www.artstor.org/news/n-pdf/ariticle- 
Buiit_works_Registry.pdf ) but I've also included a copy of it, below: 

(Get some coffee, 
Myles https://twitter.eom/#l/Myles/status/69610246695432192 . Or maybe 
a drink. It's long.) 

Imagining the Built Works Registry 

By Aaron Straup Cope and Christine Kuan 



"If you want to build a ship, don't drum up the men to gather wood, 
divide the work and give orders. Instead, teach them to yearn for the vast 
and endless sea." 



Antoine de Saint-Exupery, Citadelle 



Why is a registry an interesting project for built works? Put simply: Because 
there is no escaping them. We are, for the most part, surrounded by buildings the 
entirety of our lives. They are the setting for and the cast of secondary characters — 
the soundtrack music— that inhabit our histories. Buildings shape our relationship 
with cities to the point of becoming those features we most cherish (or at least 
associate) with a place. The built landscape becomes the defining characteristic of a 
city, cultivating the emotional and cultural ties— connecting people and geography 
in a way that has historically been reserved for elements in nature like rivers and 
mountains. 

The aim of the built works registry should be to create and maintain reliable 
or authoritative records for every built work. It should also become comprehensive 
enough to accommodate the widest range of global "architectures" in order to serve 
the largest possible audience of users. Such a registry of unique records would 
enable related digital assets to be easily and accurately linked together to form a 
large, interconnected body of knowledge about architecture and the built 
environment in all its shapes and practices. 

This desire to create and have access to authoritative records for names, 
geographic terms, or individual works is nothing new to libraries or research 
institutions. The Getty Research Institute (GRI) has been developing a number of 
controlled authority files for cultural heritage information for over four decades . 
More recently, the GRI announced a new endeavor, Cultural Objects Name 
Authority (CONA) that will provide authority files for moveable works (paintings, 
sculpture, etc.) and built works. 

In fall 2010, the Institute of Museum and Library Services (IMLS) awarded 
the Avery Architectural and Fine Arts Library at Columbia University, ARTstor, 
and the Getty Research Institute a three-year grant of nearly $1 million to develop 
and build infrastructure and tools and to begin seeding the BWR with built work 
records. The editorial policies will be determined by the BWR project 
administrative team in consultation with the BWR Advisory Board, which 
comprises international scholars and experts from museums, libraries, and 
organizations in eight countries (England, Italy, Japan, Germany, India, Italy, 
Taiwan, and the United States). Other area experts will be consulted as the project 
progresses. 



As online communities of interest grow at an exponential rate , the collection 
of and tending to meaning (not to mention "facts") has expanded beyond academic 
and scholarly institutions. Powerful community-driven resources are democratizing 
the ways and means that information is gathered, vetted, and ultimately distributed. 
Given these trends how do we preserve a culture of scholarly expertise that holds 
reliable descriptive metadata to be foundational in the pursuit of knowledge while 
also adapting it to flourish in an increasingly networked world that sees 
participation from the widest number of actors as a core principle and benefit to the 
public good? 

These questions are increasingly pertinent in a digital age where the 
seemingly polar (and polarizing) concepts of "authority" and "community" are 
critical issues for the sharing of information. Drawing upon our experiences from 
both for-profit, public-access web initiatives and nonprofit, scholarly endeavors at 
Stamen Design, Flickr, ARTstor, and Grove Art Online, and through our 
participation on the Advisory Board of the IMLS-funded Built Works Registry 
project, this paper explores, at a very high level, an approach to the built works 
registry that promotes collaborations among expert communities and the broader 
public. 

The potential of the Built Works Registry 

The built works registry (BWR) should provide the means and the tools for 
people to talk about a physical environment fashioned by our past and our present 
needs and imagination. Beyond the needs of scholars and experts it should act as a 
conversational shortcut across space and time: This thing occupied this physical 
space, for this long. It could be a single reference point— an authority record— for 
the history of an artifact but also the rough surface that allows it to loosely join an 
activity to the idea and the memory of a place. Specifically, the BWR might see 
itself not simply as a means of broadcasting information but as a homing beacon 
that can be used to attract, to ingest, and to dress itself anew in the understanding of 
others. 

A shared vocabulary of referents (that's fancy-talk for "unique identifiers") is 
the plumbing with which we might create and nurture a kind of architectural 
geometry for every building and its many histories. The value of the BWR is in 
providing shared identifiers that can act as the prism between the many ideas and 



the disagreements that define our understanding of a place. 

Unique identifiers, though, are not a panacea. First of all, you need to decide 
what is being identified. Consider a building that has existed for 60 years, during 
which time it's been renamed (as in, those times when the owners take trouble to 
change the text on the plaques or the masonry itself) three times. Should an 
identifier be created for each derivation of the physical property or should the intent 
of the building itself— the commitment of time and resources to alter space— be 
the thing assigned a unique and immutable designation? Even if you decide a priori 
that only the results of an action, and not the action itself, be assigned a designation 
how does a property whose physical boundaries evolve over time affect this 
procedure? What do you do with a shed built in 12th century Italy that grows rooms 
and entire wings over a span of 700 years to become a 20th century family home? 
Or built works such as Palace of Versailles which include multiple buildings, 
gardens, objects, and rooms (e.g. Hall of Mirrors) within those buildings and 
landscapes, structures since destroyed or lost, and are often also conflated with their 
geographic location (the city of Versailles)? 




This is not a problem specific to a registry of built works. Projects like the 
Getty CONA and the Internet Archive's Open Library face similar questions trying 



to define a "work" and provide a structured way of describing and organizing 
complex objects. It is similarly difficult to untangle the meaning and differences 
between a written work and its many editions in order to create "a webpage for 
every book" . But it is important to start somewhere and, because the nature of the 
problem ranges from the twisty to the existential, the BWR should start small. 

Imagine what the BWR might be if its focus was fiercely narrowed so that it 
was defined as: 

• Only things you might see from a helicopter. 

• Only buildings: any "container" whose motivation and construction is 
deliberate. 

• Only the simplest of places contained by buildings: Those that might 
require an "invitation" and those that don't; for example, a person's 
home or a commercial space. 

The goal here is to provide just enough guidance to structure the 
conversation in such a way that it will encourage the participation of non-experts 
who may lack the time or the inclination to pursue a formal investigation. Beyond 
the specific needs of academics, librarians, and catalogers, the BWR should aim to 
act as a "simple tool for self-organization" ; one that enables people to build a 
narrative around built works beyond, or in some cases in advance of, the demands 
of scholarship: A tool that allows people to send postcards from the present to the 
future. 

Why a BWR? 



"It's really important that social tools of any kind start with the personal. 
We are not merely social types, we are selfishly social. You can offer 
me all the network effects and benefits of scale you like, but unless your 
service is immediately useful for me alone (it has a good one-player 
mode, say) I'm not going to get it. Great examples of this are Delicious 
and Last.fm— I love that I can share and read other peoples' bookmarks, 
or check out other peoples' tastes and interests, but the core benefits, the 
reason I signed up, are my own online bookmarks and music discovery." 

"So the first direction is: design for the selfishly social. And the follow- 
up to this is to design the absolute minimum feature set. ... The flipside 
to this is casual strategies. By creating a system that is as bare-bones as 
possible, we allow users to evolve their own strategies to do the things 
that most interest them." 

James Bridle, Selfish vs. Social 



The simplest answer to the question "Why a BWR?" is: Persistent and 
reliable shared identifiers and the infrastructure to host human and machine 
readable endpoints that contain the full text and metadata about each building. If 
this is all that the BWR offered it would be a worthwhile project, by itself, but it 
also presents participating members the opportunity for reaching new and 
unexpected communities and uses. A short list of possibilities includes: 

• A bridge back (to the rest of us) for architecture . The language of 
architecture is burdened by its own history and has become foreign and 
remote to non-experts. The BWR should aim not to dumb down the 
discourse, but to enable wider and broader conversations between 
disparate groups that can be quilted back together through the use of 
unique identifiers. The BWR should be an avenue for participation in 
the history of a place and, by extension, a gateway drug back to the 
world of scholars and the language and history of experts. 

• A two-pass approach to adding data, or: Something is better than 
nothing. Encouraging non-experts to participate in describing and 
classifying built works can be an important contribution to the BWR by 



not only beginning to tackle the sheer volume of built works to catalog 
left to catalog but also establishing a framework to keep pace with all 
the works yet to be built! To be clear: This is not an exercise designed 
to replace domain-experts with the wisdom of the crowds. It is, instead, 
an attempt to find one of many small bridges to join communities of 
interest with a shared motivation too often separated by style and 
technique. If those entries compiled by amateurs and enthusiasts are 
clearly marked as such, they can continue to be shared publicly , lessen 
the traditional concerns around completeness and accuracy, and serve 
as indicators for records, that might have otherwise been overlooked. 

• A vehicle for play . For example, some users on the photo-sharing 
website Flickr have created accounts for individual buildings so that 
they may be "people-tagged" in photos: 

o The Contemporary Jewish Museum, in San Francisco, 
a.k.a. "The Liebskube" 

o The TransAmerica Building, in San Francisco, a.k.a. 
"The Pointy Building" 

o Sutro Tower in San Francisco, a.k.a. "The Space 
Claw" 

o The Theme Building, at Los Angeles International 
Airport, a.k.a. "The Hand of the Future" 

If nothing else, this becomes a useful tool to search for photographs of built 
works in community-based websites instead of having to rely on casual indexing 
techniques like tags or captions. Encouraging informal and playful explorations of 
built works ensures that the BWR can exist as a living and textured document in its 
own right and not simply be a mirror of things past. 

The success of the BWR will also be measured in how, in real and practical 
terms, it serves the educational and scholarly community. Of the approximately 
4,000+ academic libraries worldwide, and 17,000+ museums in the United States 
alone, millions of images, publications, multimedia files and archival documents 



pertain to built works. It is in the care and tending of the metadata collected from 
each of these works that they become even more discoverable and useful to both the 
educational and research communities and the general public. Enabling collections 
managers, registrars, librarians, visual resource curators, scholars, curators, and 
others to draw upon an open-access registry of built works is precisely the 
opportunity that the Internet makes possible today. 

The challenges of "authority" 

To educational and scholarly communities, "authority" will be the most 
critical factors in determining the ultimate usefulness, or even usability, of the 
BWR. While numerous online websites provide art historical information, 
encyclopedic resources such as Grove Art Online (the digital version of The 
Dictionary of Art, 1996, 34 vols.) are indispensable for teaching and research 
because the articles were written by some 6,800 subject specialists. The reliability 
of information is central to determining whether a record can be used for teaching, 
research, cataloging, and publication (e.g. all Grove Art creator names have been 
incorporated in the Getty Union List of Artist Names). The entire basis of 
scholarship, connoisseurship, and academic excellence hinges on getting as much 
reliable data as possible (i.e. it would be hugely problematic if a student looking for 
information on the Dome of the Rock found the date of completion to be 1691 CE 
rather than 691 CE). When one goes to catalog an image of the Yas Hotel & Marina 
in the United Arab Emirates by Asymptote Architecture, it would be just as 
troubling to a scholar or teacher if the built work was attributed to the Renzo Piano 
Building Workshop in Osaka, Japan due to drawing upon a BWR record that was 
full of errors. In order to effectively teach, research, and disseminate information for 
education and scholarship, users need to be able to trust the accuracy of the 
information. 

At the same, we know that relying exclusively upon the scholarly 
community to create built works records would be unsustainable given the millions 
of built works that exist or are coming into existence every day around the world . 
One of the greatest limiting factors for the creation of authoritative data records has 
been the absence of a networked environment that allows an unlimited number of 
contributors to participate in building records. The Library of Congress 
recommends that the community "identify ways to promote wider participation in 
the distribution of responsibility for creating, enhancing, and maintaining authority 



data." Without encyclopedic coverage, such a registry would be of limited value for 
libraries, scholars, curators, enthusiasts, students, and the public. 

However, a BWR that promotes open access for communities of amateurs, 
enthusiasts, and experts risks finding itself with multiple records all referring to 
same thing. This is especially true of popular and widely known works or points of 
interest (for example the Eiffel Tower in Paris or the CCTV building in Beijing) and 
efforts required to address this problem should not be underestimated. On the other 
hand it is a problem that a) already exists b) would be contained by and therefore 
addressable with the context of the BWR. There is enough evidence in the free-form 
world of social media and "tagging" to suggest that large and disparate communities 
of users can and will settle on a consensus of practice for naming things. 
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The question of how to foster a community of many voices will be central to 
any BWR open to the general public; but the benefits, be they in increased 
participation, awareness or broadening the scope and depth of the registry, stand to 
outweigh any growing pains encountered along the way. Thanks in large part to the 
collapsing of costs of organizing disparate groups and sharing information on the 
Internet, what was once considered to be impossible has been made merely difficult. 



What might be the real elephant in the room is the editorial work involved in 
"cleaning" up these thousands (or eventually, millions) of BWR records to make the 
BWR actually useful. Major endeavors to create "authoritative" records are 
generally sustained by tremendous resources. Ongoing and enormously important 
projects, such as the Getty vocabularies Union List of Artist Names (ULAN), 
Thesaurus of Geographic Names (TGN), Art and Architecture Thesaurus (AAT); 
The Virtual International Authority File (VIAF); and Library of Congress Name 
Authority File (LCNAF) are community-contributed, but are spear-headed and 
managed by institutions with considerable staff and funding resources. 

Another challenge will be multiple records in multiple languages for built 
works. How should an authoritative, preferred record name for the Forbidden City 
or Taj Mahal be handled in the BWR— in Chinese, Hindi, Persian, Urdu, or 
English? If work records are designed to support multiple languages, is the official 
record "complete" or useful if there is no entry for a given language? How does the 
BWR encourage international participation through multi-lingual tools, but still 
manage to create a reliable "work record" that is accessible, discoverable, and useful 
to a broad range of international users (experts and non-experts alike)? How many 
languages can the site realistically display or manage? Would we want to include all 
languages in their original form, such as enabling Maya glyphs to be recorded for 
Temples in Tikal in BWR records? There are also complexities with transliteration 
where there are multiple standards as in Arabic or Chinese (pinyin and Wade- 
Giles). 

The VIAF project at OCLC allows national or regional variations in 
authorized form to co-exist and it supports variations in preferred language, script, 
and spelling. However, the VIAF project covers personal names only, and there are 
additional complexities, perhaps, when it comes to work records. The cultural, 
national, regional, religious, and political sensitivities associated with creating a 
registry of built work records may have prickly complications. For example, The 
Great Mosque in Cordoba may be considered by some to be a Christian church, or 
local names may be assigned to buildings which are in conflict with the various 
government or "official" titles of the buildings. Disputes over the names, functions, 
and even locations of buildings may have deep implications within different 
communities. All neighborhoods are debated and as we know from other 
community-driven projects such as Wikipedia, publishing information on the Web, 
whether that data is accurate or not, can incite heated battles over issues of territory, 



ownership, and meaning, sometimes requiring editorial changes, the "locking" of a 
record, or the deletion of information by the managers of a site itself. 

The challenges of "community" 

While it may not be possible to know, in advance, all the challenges that a 
BWR designed to support community involvement will yield, a short list of things 
that should be paid close attention are: 

• Understanding and accepting that public communities can and will 
build their own BWR in the absence of something they can relate to. 

• Imagining and building tools for both scholars and non-experts alike. 

• Considering what happens when buildings themselves want to 
participate in the BWR. 

This list is neither comprehensive nor preordained but depending on how 
external communities are approached the first point has the potential to be the 
largest ongoing challenge to any authoritative registry of built works. The lesson of 
projects like Wikipedia and OpenStreetMap (OSM) is that the Internet has fostered 
the tools for distributing, coordinating, and even vetting the work of large, 
heterogeneous communities of amateurs armed only with individual slices of spare 
time and a common goal. 

Not all projects will enjoy the success of the examples cited here but what 
those successes demonstrate is that once the need for a particular resource has been 
identified, whether it is a free and open encyclopedia or a BWR, it does not long for 
communities of interest to mass around a problem and, if the past is any guide, 
uproot any and all closed projects that stand in their way. 

These efforts are also almost always messy and chaotic in a way that inspires 
an understandable measure of doubt about their longevity or scalability. OSM is 
both a database of geographic vector data (of nodes and ways) as well as the 
metadata associated with each geographic feature. The metadata is organized using 
simple key/value pairs with no content restrictions which at first glance might seem 



doomed to failure. 

And yet, OSM has succeeded in spite (or perhaps because) of an ad-hoc 
structure that emphasizes convention, open debate and the shared responsibility of 
many eyes watching over the project. Six years ago it was little more than a handful 
of GPS traces in and around London but today it produces maps whose detail and 
quality rival those of the UK Ordinance Survey and, in the case of the maps made 
following the 2010 Earthquake in Haiti, are used by the United Nations and World 
Bank. 



"Proving that every rule needs breaking occasionally, Blackadder 
famously threw all standards out of the window to make a map of 
CERN by tagging the particle accelerator rings as highway=trunk 
and highway=primary (with tunnel=yes) even though they 
aren't major roads of any kind - he simply liked the colours and knew 
that they would show up. Don't follow his example!" 

OpenStreetMap Wiki, Tagging for the Tenderer 



A second challenge will be the design of interfaces for the tools used to 
create and maintain the records themselves. The BWR has the opportunity to 
champion the idea of a "two-pass" interface. Specifically: Simplified interfaces 
designed for non-experts to compliment those formal and structured systems for 
capturing metadata. 

Here again, the experience of the Internet Archive's Open Library website is 
instructive. When the project was first launched the form for adding a new book to 
the system contained approximately 36 different fields. While each field was 
potentially important and relevant for the purposes of archiving, this rigorous 
approach to data collection simply made the page too daunting for most people to 
even try adding a book. Besides the amount of manual labor required in creating a 
new record, there was the added problem that many of the terms and labels used 
were unknown to people not versed in the vernacular of library science. In 2010, 
these input forms were redesigned and the minimum required information for 



entering a new book was reduced to just four fields! (It is still possible to catalog 
with the other 32 fields, but those fields are not the first thing that users of the site 
are confronted with.) 

Another example is the New York Public Library which has been scanning 
their 400,000 maps and atlases using an open source tool called the Map Warper. 
The Map Warper is used to register control points between a scanned map and a 
reference map and then adjust and warp the former to match the geographic and 
pixel coordinates of the latter. The current user interface of the Map Warper remains 
very much a tool built by and for expert users and this has limited its wider use and 
adoption. 

A hypothetical "two-pass" interface for the Map Warper might instead 
include the ability for a grade school student to browse a collection of maps with no 
existing metadata and then "place" them using a simple drag and drop interface 
roughly in the area where they are located. In the case of the Map Warper's atlas 
feature— where users align (or connect) the roads from individual maps to create a 
single unified canvas — the entire exercise could be re-imagined as a game where 
students "tear" the pages out of a book in order to create a wall-sized poster. 

These sorts of alternative task-oriented interfaces are valuable for three 
reasons: 

• In a world where there was previously no data associated with a map 
now there is enough data to make an approximate geographic search 
possible. If a record is flagged as being "not fully vetted" the 
advantages of simply being to discover a map at all outweigh the 
disadvantage that the location data associated with it may not be 100% 
accurate. 

• These rough cuts can serve both as a guide for future work and as a 
kind of parallel reading of the different interests between scholars and 
the general public . 

• It yields a tangible sense of participation in the project: Imagine if 
there was also a print button that students could press to generate a 



physical copy of their work to take home to their parents. 

Rather than seeing the potential for messiness as a problem the real 
challenge seems to be how best to design an environment suitable for encouraging 
controlled messes that can be used to fuel future work. This is also relatively 
uncharted territory so it is a facet of the B WR that will require inventiveness and 
constant iteration. 

Another project that combines a community participation model with 
scholarly vetting is the relatively new SAHARA (Society of Architectural 
Historians Architecture Resources Archive), a digital image archive project headed 
by the Society of Architectural Historians (S AH) and built in collaboration with 
ARTstor. Launched in 2009, and funded by a grant from The Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation, SAHARA allows SAH members (its 3,500 members include 
architectural historians, architects, preservationists, students, professionals in allied 
fields, and the interested public) to catalog and upload their own digital photographs 
and panoramic images to a shared online archive as well as to download images 
from the archive for teaching and research. SAHARA now offers over 25,000 
images that were contributed by MIT, Brown University, University of Virginia, the 
Colonial Williamsburg Foundation, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 
and by independent photographers and historians. 

The SAHARA cataloging tools offer 40 metadata fields with 1 1 required 
fields, and there is an editorial board and review process for warranting and 
"promoting" images and their associated records into the SAHARA Editor's Choice 
collection. As a resource built by and for scholars, SAHARA is an example of the 
rewards of merging institutional collections with scholar collections through a peer- 
review process that is, in effect, defining a new approach to qualifying another kind 
of academic publication. The SAHARA Editor's Choice collection is also made 
available in the ARTstor Digital Library for teaching and research at a broad 
network of more than 1 ,300 educational institutions and museums in 45 countries. 
The B WR model that combines a mixture of the SAHARA model with more open 
models like OSM could prove incredibly fruitful. 

Finally, while it may still seem like science fiction, we have begun to live in 
a world where more and more sensors and other computing technologies are being 



embedded in the built environment itself. It is not difficult to imagine a time when a 
building may also wish to participate in a built works registry. Services like 
Pachube , which is a centralized brokerage for environmental sensors and other 
collections of "time-series" data, are already morphing into a mirror registry of built 
works. They do not record the stories we are used to telling about the monuments 
we construct. The minute by minute tracking of a building's power consumption or 
temperature readings or the number of passengers in an elevator is not any kind of 
narrative structure we are accustomed to, but if you look at them a little sideways it 
is not hard to re-imagine them as an entirely new kind of oral history about a place; 
the raw source material for research yet to be imagined. 




The practical and infrastructure-related difficulties of accommodating so 
much data remain non-trivial (for all but a limited number of commercial entities). 
Setting these details aside for the moment, though, allows us to ask the larger 
question: If one of the goals of the BWR is to open up the process to as large a 
community as possible why then wouldn't the participation of the buildings 
themselves also be welcome? 



The wildflower garden of history 



Of all the possible built works registries to launch and maintain the one 
described here is more difficult than most. All registries are, at some stage, disputed 
territories. Whether the argument is caused by insufficient or competing research or 
due to core philosophical beliefs whose subtleties are not easily described using a 
controlled vocabulary an authority record has to be considered a "living document". 

The advantage of the B WR made of many voices is that it would house not 
only an authoritative work records, but also a history of the effort that went in to 
creating those records. The B WR could serve as a forum that promotes consensus 
around a built work and also tracks the ebb and flow of the debate. Equally 
important are all those built works not yet deemed worthy of a scholar's attention. If 
nothing else the B WR that encourages documentary efforts outside the scope of the 
contemporary Zeitgeist creates a zone of safekeeping for historical records and their 
stories for a time when we are ready to reconsider them. Of Lizzy Oppenheimer's 
project to document highway rest stops in the United States, Daniella Jaeger writes: 



"She's out to document instances of individuality in a world that's 
headed for homogenization. States all over the country have already 
announced the closing of many rest stops, destined to be replaced by 
commercialized service stations consisting of identical architecture, 
identical food options, and identical restrooms. As much as we may all 
like to pound Cinnabons in the back of a four-wheeler, this is a sad 
situation, and the unique architecture and authentic Americana that 
Lizzy captures in her images makes that clear. This project serves not 
just as sentimental memorialization but as an archive of an endangered 
cultural species." 

Daniella Jaeger, Rest Stops of America 



The BWR, done right, would provide a kind of "bias knob" with which we 
might read a built work, not simply as an object but understand its place in relation 
to the wildflower garden of history. At the time of writing this paper, there are 
already a number of open participation architectural resources available on the Web: 
Open Buildings , Archipedia , ArchDaily and others. The goal of the BWR is not 
only to provide information about architecture and the built environment (as 



numerous websites do), but to enable concordances among records and materials 
beyond the registry. Ultimately, the registry we imagine would enable the built 
environment to be become part of the network itself. 

The need for reliable work records to enable the efficient creation of 
metadata records and for the effective online retrieval of content has been one of the 
greatest needs of museums, libraries, archives, and other individual creators in order 
to digitize and share collections. The hope is that the BWR will eventually enable 
the many facts and stories about built works to be disseminated online thereby 
encouraging education, scholarship, and public access to this information 
worldwide. 

Aaron Straup Cope Is Design Tecnnologist at Stamen Design; formerty Senior Engineer at Fiichr. Christine Kuan is Chief Content Officer and Vice 
President of External Affairs at ARTstor; formerty Senior Editor of Grove Art Ontine at Oxford University Press. The Built Works Registry (BWR) project directors 
are Carole Ann Fabian, Director of the Avery Architectural and Fine Arts Library at Columbia University, and James Shulman, President of ARTstor. The opinions 
in this paper are the authors' own and do not necessarily represent the policies or views of their organizations, the IMLS-funded BWR project, or other controlled 
vocabulary projects. 

Footnotes 

1 . http:llla-grange .net/201 0/12/29/saint-exupery 

2. See Getty's Art and Architecture Thesaurus (AAT), Union List of Artist 
Names (ULAN), Thesaurus of Geographic Names (TGN), and Cultural 
Objects Name Authority (CON A). CON A is scheduled to launch in 
2012. http://www.getty.edu/research/tools/vocabularies/faq.html 

3. See BWR Press Release: 
http://www.columbia.edu/cu/lweb/news/libraries/2010/20101001.imls.print 

4. The data records collected through the BWR project will be contributed 
to the Getty Cultural Objects Name Authority (CON A)— the official 
repository for all cultural heritage moveable and built works authority 
files scheduled to launch in 2012. The BWR project also complements 
ARTstor's new endeavor, Shared Shelf (http://www.sharedshelf.org), 
which will be a web-based image management service with a 
controlled vocabulary warehouse , and tools for cataloging, digital 
asset management, and web publishing . 



5. Approximately 6,000 images are uploaded to Flickr every minute; 
approximately 8.5 million freely available media files in Wikimedia 
Commons; 24 hours of video are uploaded to YouTube every minute. 

6. This paper is not intended to determine the policies or framework for 
the IMLS-funded BWR project. 

7. The phrase "small pieces, loosely joined" is often used to describe the 
underlying architectural principles, and successes, of the Unix 
operating system. See also: Tim O'Reilly's "The Architecture of 
Participation" (http://oreilly.com/pub/wlg/3017) 

8. This is aplay on the idea of creating "geometry from motion" in three- 
dimensional photography. See also: Deepak Bandy opadhyay's "3D 
Photography , Image-based Model Acquisition" 
(http://www.cs.unc.edu/~debug/258/3dpho/3dpho.ppt) 

9. For an extreme imagining of this scenario take a look at Frank Miller's 
graphic novel "Ronin " 

(http:llen.wikipedia.orglwikilRonin_(DC_Comics) where the city is 
constructed from self-replicating bio-mechanical organisms that grow 
around and eventually absorb everything in their path. 

10. http://www.openlibrary.org 

11. See VRA Core 4.0 metadata schema and Getty Cultural Objects Names 
Authority (CONA) metadata schema 

12. The first US edition of Clockwork Orange (used as the basis for Stanley 
Kubrick's film adaptation) was missing the final chapter of the original 
UK edition; this was not an oversight but a deliberate editorial 
decision on the part of the American publishing house. 

13. This is a phrase that Kellan Elliott McCrea 
(http://www.laughingmeme.com) has used to describe successful 
projects at the photo-sharing website Flickr. 



14. Consider the photo-sharing website Flickr: In its seven year history the 
top tag given to photos, uploaded daily, has been "wedding" . There is, 
in most cases, not much that can be said about these photos in the 
present. In general, they hold little meaning and even less artistic merit 
for anyone who wasn't present at the event but they remain a tangible 
artifact for those who were and, conversely, as time goes by they 
become an increasingly valuable research tool and a lens for 
understanding the past simply by virtue of there being so many of them. 

15. http://booktwo.org/notebook/selfish-vs-social/ 

16. In March 2010, the Brooklyn Museum published their entire collections 
database (94, 000 objects at the time of writing) using an ingenious 
"Record Completeness Meter" to indicate the degree of authority that 
the museum was willing to assign to each item. See also: "Opening the 
Floodgates " 

(http://www.brooklynmuseum.org/community/blogosphere/2010/03/ll/coll 
online-opening-the-floodgatesl) 

1 7. http://www.flickr.com/people/libeskube 

18. http:llwww. flickr.com/people/thepointybuilding 

19. http://www.flickr.com/people/spaceclaw 

20. http://www.flickr.com/people/thehandofthefuture 

21. Writing about his Twitter account for London's Tower Bridge, Tom 
Armitage says: "I've written before about how wonderful Twitter can 
be as a messaging bus for physical objects. The idea of overhearing 
machines talking about what they're doing is, to my mind, quite 
delightful." (http://infovore.org/archives/2008/02/28/making-bridges- 
talkl) 

22. See Brian E. C. Schottlaender and Linda Barnhart, "The Union 
Catalog of Art Images (UCAI): A Project of the University of 
California, San Diego Libraries, Final Report to The Andrew W. 



Mellon Foundation" , 27 February 2004. 

http://gort.ucsd.edu/ucai/doc/plJinal_report.pdf (accessed 23 Feb 
2011) 

23. http://www.loc.gov/bibliographic-future/news/lcwg-ontherecord- 
jan08-final.pdf, page 20. 

24. http://www.wikipedia.org 

25. http://www.openstreetmap.org 

26. http://wiki.openstreetmap.org/wiki/Map_Features 

27. http://wiki.openstreetmap.org/wiki/WikiProject_Haiti 

28. http://wiki.openstreetmap.org/wiki/Tagging_for_the_renderer 

29. http://blog.openlibrary.org/2010/03/17/announcing-the-open-library- 
redesignl 

30. http:llmaps.nypl.org 

31 . The field of geography has, in some ways, been defined by its pursuit of 
the many different and possible projections (taking a spherical surface 
such as the Earth and "projecting" it on aflat surface like a map). The 
easiest way to think about the NYPL Map Warper is that is allows old 
maps to be projected in to the coordinate system used by contemporary 
tools like Google Maps, Google Earth or Open Layers. 

32. ARTstor Digital Library (www.artstor.org) is a nonprofit image 
resource that makes available more than 1 .3 million images (with 
another one million in production) in the arts, architecture, humanities, 
and sciences . At the time of this paper, the Digital Library makes 
available more than 350,000 images and QuickTime Virtual Reality 
(QTVR) files related to architecture and the built environment. The 
ARTstor Digital Library was launched in July 2004. 



33. http://www.pachube.com 



34 . http:llblog.kickstarter.com/postl332 7808580/rest-stops-of-america 



35. http://www.openbuildings.com 



36. http://www.archipedia.org 



37. http://www.archdaily.com 
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meat grinder prisms 



Pua 



On touching — and rubbing up against — broken. 



Pua 




Last Thursday, Neil 
Walker http://www.flickr.com/photos/slopetrash quietly pressed the 
deploy button http://www.flickr.com/photos/straup/328341800/ on new 

API methods that allow applications to receive a stream of new and updated 
photos (and faves) from your contacts on 

Flickr http: //code. flickr.com/blog/2011/06/30/dont-be-so-pushy/ . I was 
fortunate enough to help Neil with this and to build the patient zero (technically 
patient one but that's another story) API application: I wrote about it, a little, last 
May in a fuzzy story about a dog and a 

leg http://www.aaronland.info/weblog/2011/05/07/fancy/#likeadog . 



The PuSH stuff from Flickr is a big deal. It doesn't provide the full kitchen- 
sink of search options that people have gotten used to with the Flickr API and it 
errs on the side of being conservative when it comes to private or not-marked-safe 
photos http: //www. flickr. com/help/filters/ because those are still hard 
questions and there's no putting the paste back in the 

tube http : / / vimeo . com/ 775157 .But it works. It works at a scale that no one 
has been able to do before and it makes possible all kinds of applications that have 
either been impossible or so annoying to build that they might as well be 
impossible. 



There's been a lot of talk these days about the crustiness of the "photos from 
your contacts" page on Flickr. It shouldn't come as any surprise to anyone that I've 
long been in that camp having written Flickr For Busy 

People http://flickrforbusypeople.appspot.com/ (FFBP) a few years ago. 
The value of the PuSH API 

methods http: //www.f llckr.com/services/api/flickr .push. getTopics .html 
is that they open up the space of possible applications like FFBP or Contacts 
Who've Faved http://contactswhohavefaved.appspot.com/ (CWF) without 
being so prescriptive about how the API queries the database and returns search 
results. In fact it makes it possible to rewrite both of those applications to be better, 
more flexible and more reliable than they are today. It means that some of the 
burden of sorting photos is pushed back down to the application developer but that 
seems like a small price to pay for the ability to play with Flickr as it happens. 

Neil has spent his time building out some pretty impressive plumbing that 
makes possible a leveling out of the load, the demand, that applications place on 
the Flickr servers (and by extension all the people who work there) which makes it 
possible for more people to do more awesome stuff more 

often http : / / laughingmeme .org/2010/05/18 /minimal-competence-data- 
access -data-owner ship-and-sharecropping/ . 

/ built a variation and a smushing together of both FFBP and CWF. It's 
called "Pua" and is still an invite-only thing but it has an about page and this is 
what it says http://pua.spum.org/about#why : 



Why did you do this? 

Somewhere in Flickr's seven and a half history there is this absurd notion 
that's taken hold which says Flickr is only for "good" photos. In fairness, there are a 
few reasons why that narrative lives on: 

Flickr was blessed early on with the arrival, in droves, of people who take 
seriously the art and craft of photography; Flickr promoted the idea both of an 
Interestingness metric and an Explore section as a way to highlight even just a slice 



of all the amazing stuff that is uploaded to the site every day which had the 
perverse effect of creating a Frankenstein leaderboard 

Cult http://www.flickr.com/photos/dorkmaster/4857857270/ and an 
unintended narrowing of people's expectation of what it means for a photo to be 
good; Flickr hasn't done as a good a job as it coulda-woulda- 

shoulda http : / /www. quora . com/Why-did-Flickr-miss-the-mobile-photo- 
opportunity-that-Instagram-and-picplz-are-pursuing keeping up with the 
pace at which people in their immediate social circles are taking and sharing photos 
(that shift, from nerdy minority to basically everyone, happened almost overnight 
with the arrival of cheap and ubiquitous data plans bundled with cameraphones) 
allowing itself to be painted in to a corner where it looks and feels like a capital-G 
gallery with all the unfortunate expectations that come with that designation. 




But still, this insane measure of "good" -iness against which everything is 
judged gets under my skin every time I hear about it. Somewhere between the Hell 
of HDR photos of 

Sunsets http://www.penelopeumbrico.net/Suns/Suns_Index.html (on 
beaches (with babies (playing with puppies))) and a barren post-modern world 
devoid of any critical interpretation lies the territory where most of us live our lives 
trying to eke out rare moments of beauty in the shifting shadows. Somewhere in 



there we make a meaning for ourselves that has its roots in how those images shape 
themselves to the big-little bags of history we all trail behind us while we're 
otherwise busy trying to be noticed. That is where the magic — the good — 
happens. http://biog.fiickr.net/en/2011/O6/28/a-different-iife-in- 

af ganistan/ 

Stewart summed it up nicely, way back in 2006, in his Eyes of the 
World http://blog.flickr.net/en/2006/03/24/eyes-of-the-world/ blog 
post: 



That can manifest itself as art, or using photos as a means of keeping in 
touch with friends and family, "personal publishing" or intimate, small 
group sharing. It includes "memory preservation" (the de facto 
understanding of what drives the photo industry), but it also includes 
the ephemera that keeps people related to each other: do you like my 
new haircut? should I buy these shoes? holy smokes - look what I saw 
on the way to work! It let's you know who's gone where with whom, 
what the vacation was like, how much the baby grew today, all as it's 
happening. 

And most dramatically, Flickr gives you a window into things that you 
might otherwise never see, from the perspective of people that you 
might otherwise never encounter. 



It's the "as it's happening" part that's suffered until now due in no small part 
to the sheer big-iness of Flickr and the necessary plumbing to make the 
broadcasting of photos in real-time 

possible http://code.flickr.com/blog/2011/06/30/dont-be-so-pushy/ , at 
all. But here we are now and one of the things it makes possible is an even bigger 
window with which a person can look on the world. It's not rocket science: It 
broadens the opportunities to see more photos and to encourage the time and the 
space with which we might use them to create moments of poetry. 

Pua is the evolution of a similar application called Contacts Who've 



Faved https : / /contactswhohavef aved . appspot . com/ (cwf) whose Starting 
premise is: I don't really care what an algorithm or even the majority of Flickr users 
think is a worthwhile photo but I am more than interested in pictures that my 
contacts, be they friends or simply strangers whose photos I enjoy, have fallen in 
love with. I add people as contacts now simply to see the photos they fave. cwf 
favours a minimalist interface — thumbnails and coloured squares to represent the 
user who faved the photo — because it's meant to emphasize, to make more 
inviting than anything else, the form and colour and composition of the images 
themselves. 
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Pua takes that idea one step further and shows you nothing but a continuous 
stream of images, scaled to fill the entire screen, with their titles overlay ed in big 
friendly letters. The funny thing about Pua is that, because it is always on and 
sitting quietly next to me, I both see more photos than I normally would and feel 
less anxious about the idea that I've somehow missed out on what people are doing 
because photos that would otherwise fall through the cracks has a lovely way of 
bubbling back up as people comment on them or they are faved or even just have 
their title changed. 



Pua is not about trying to drink from the proverbial firehose of everything 
happening right now because the only meaningful consequence of trying to do it is 
that you hurt your lips. It tries, instead, to be a gentle glimpse into the looking glass 
of other people's lives and what they imagine to be meaningful or "good". 



Pua owes a debt of inspiration to the work that the clever people at 
RIG http : / /www . r iglondon . com/ have been doing with similar projects 
including DEXTR http : / /dextr . rigiondon . com/ and Romance Has Lived 
Too Long Upon This 

River http: //shorttermmemoryloss .com/portfolio/project/romance-has- 
lived-too-long-upon-this-river/ and to Dan 

Catt http : / /www . revdancatt . com/ for his work making newpaper headlines 
fun again http://www.flickr.com/photos/revdancatt/5225472121/ . Chris 

Thorpe also has a really good blog post about 

"glanceables" http://blog.jaggeree.com/post/1358328904/glanceable- 
user-interf aces-music-hackday-and (much as I loathe the term itself) and 
what we imagine is possible doing with all these spare screens that have already 
started becoming a constant presence in our lives. 



For the time being Pua remains an invite-only thing. I'd like to open it up to 
everyone but it's a thing that I wrote largely for myself in the margins of the day 
and I'm not quite ready to accept the burden (the fear) of being woken up at three in 
the morning to babysit a server. There was a small bump in the number of invite 
requests after Neil's blog post. They've all been accepted and Pua seems to be 
humming along fine so if you want to play drop me a line over 
here http://pua.spum.org/invite/ and I'll send you an invite code. 

Also, untitled moments are the best: 




2011-07-10 



On touching — and rubbing up 
against — broken things 




There is a practice in both civil and common law where past cases establish 
"tests" used to determine the arguments or the justification of future cases. I asked a 
friend who is a lawyer about it and he said: 



"...this practice of establishing tests does not, as far as I know, have a 
name. It follows as a consequence of the doctrine of precedent- I.e., 
that a previous case should be followed, this doctrine is called stare 
decisis http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Stare_decisis ." 

"Often these tests are not conclusive — just a list of indicia. This is 
especially true in Canada where the Supreme Court loves to province 
non-limitive lists of "factors to consider". See for example the useless 
Baker 

test http : //en .wikipedia . org/wiki/Canadian_administrative_law 



I like the phrase "a list of indicia". It's a good way to describe the first pass 
of a filter you use to block out an idea the way classical sculptors would begin a 
work in stone. 



Public policy wonks do something similar where it sometimes causes 
people to argue of behalf of some pretty nutty proposals in the service or a 
particular moral argument. The example I always cite states that a country like 
Mexico should stop growing corn (one of the bedrocks of its cultural identity) 
because its "production output" is not as efficient as other countries and really the 
long-term goal is to feed the world's under-nourished by whatever means 
necessary. 

I mention that because it seems like it would be useful to have a similar set 
of tests, or proofs to validate, where anyone claiming to talk about a breathless and 
magic future world is forced to pass their ideas through the meat grinder prism of a 
J.G.Ballard http://www.baiiardian.com/ novel and the re-evaluate 
everything they've said in the light of what they might imagine coming out the 
other end. 

/ suppose this has always been the science fiction writer's claim and lament, 
hasn't it Myles http://www.flickr.com/photos/wafer/3217284390/ ? 

On the heels of finishing Greg Lindsay's 

" Aerotropolis " http: //www.aerotropolis . com/ airportcities /publications 
I read Ballard's "Super Cannes http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Super- 
cannes " which is not an awesome novel but cast a useful shadow not so much on 
the Rainbow Pony Airport City described in Lindsay's book as it did on the social 
and physical and emotional machinery that needs to built in order to accomodate it. 

There are some common themes that run though all of Ballard's books not 
least of which is the jigsaw puzzle relationship he is always piecing together 
between crushed metal objects and the ways in which people can accomodate their 
naked bodies to them. And the character of the Minotaur always played by an 
overbearing father figure whose deeper meaning and recurring presence I'll leave to 
the English lit majors and the Freudians in the 

Crowd http://www.flickr.com/photos/890131289N00/2179328664 . 

Overall it's a weird set of devices to use to try and understand the 
motivations that govern our actions. "Super Cannes" seems not so much about 



airplanes as the gated corporate communes those machines and the airports, that 
Lindsay writes about, give birth to and the freakish culture of performance (and 
luxury) that has followed and which sometimes seems like its as much a coping 
mechanism for the September 1 1th attacks as anything else. It's a doubly curious 
proposition knowing that the book was published in the year 2000 and it's more 
about the whispering sounds that the curvatures of an infrastructure — the lists of 
indicia — present for people to rub themselves against, given the opportunity, than 
it is about arguing happily ever after. 

Just like the last 

time http://www.aaronland.info/weblog/2011/04/02/status/#airportcity 
what follows are the passages I underlined while reading the novel, preserved here 
because there is still no better alternative. It occurred to me that an interesting 
alternative would be to set up a Twitter account and push out the interesting bits as 
they're being read. It might get old and bothersome for people on the receiving end 
(and I'm sure someone would take it upon themselves to rebroadcast a book in 

its entirety https://twitter.eom/#i/stml/status/81272270554791937 ) but 
the upshot might be someone approaching the possibilities in the same way 
Maureen http : / /newtechpost . com/2 1 /09 /09 /maureen-evans-talks-about- 
her-new-book-eat-tweet-a-twitter-cookbook embraced the constraints of an 
abbreviated text when she set up the 
@COOkbook http://www.twitter.com/cookbook/ account. 

Maybe one day Amazon and others will make that possible from inside their 
future-pants reading devices but in the meantime... 

• "a kind of waiting madness, like a state of undeclared war" 

#123 kindle: //book?action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=123 

• "In its way this is a huge experiment in how to hothouse the future." 
#316 kindle: //book?action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=316 

• "It's not so much their craft skills as their attitude to an entirely new 
workplace culture." #322 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2slocation=322 



"We've concentrated on the office as the key psychological zone." 
#346 kindle: //book?action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=346 

"The sticky bowl had trapped a small insect" #506 kindle : / /book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=50 6 

"Ambitious dentists did not complain about the poor oral hygiene of 
their richer clients." #578 kindle : / /book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=57 8 

"the satellite dishes draining information stored in the sky." 

#660 kindle: //book?action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=660 

"Ornamental pathways led to the electricity substations feeding power 
into the business park's grid. " #669 kindle : / /book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=669 

"An invisible infrastructure took the place of traditional civic virtues." 
#684 kindle: //book?action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=684 

"Civility and polity were designed into Eden-Olympia, in the same way 
that mathematics, aesthetics and an entire geopolitical world-view 
were designed into the Parthenon and the Boeing 747." 
#687 kindle: //book?action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=687 

"It rose and fell, manipulated by someone tired of the darkness but 
unimpressed by the possibilities of the day." #711 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=711 

"this failure of a comfortable reality." #888 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=888 

"7 stood by the pooVs edge, and searched the deep water. " 
#1040 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=104 



• "its moral thermostat" #1291 kindle: //book? 
action=opensasin=B003J5UJC2slocation=12 91 

• "the scar from her nasal ring concealed with cosmetic filler ." 
#1324 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=1324 

• "The pressure of Jane 's mouth still dented my lips as I walked to the 
car." #1365 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=13 6 5 

• "If you want real crime, go to Nice or Cannes La Bocca. Robbery, 
prostitution, drug-dealing - to us they seem almost folkloric, 
subsidized by the municipality for the entertainment of tourists." 
#1405 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=14 05 

• "filing the tragedy in some administrative limbo assigned to 
earthquakes and regicides." #1474 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=14 74 

• "Crime could flourish at Eden-Olympia without the residents ever 
being aware that they were its perpetrators or leaving any clues to 
their motives." #1479 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=14 7 9 

• "She had left a mess of debris, tissues stained with coffee, cream spilt 
onto the paper cloth. Were bad table manners a quirk ofEden- 
Olympia's executive class, a safety valve for corporate tensions?" 
#1528 kindle: //book? 
action=opensasin=B003J5UJC2slocation=152 8 

• "Unless you own a Ferrari, pressing the accelerator is not a moral 
decision. Ford and Fiat and Toyota have engineered in a sensible 
response curve. We can rely on their judgement , and that leaves us 
free to get on with the rest of our lives. We've achieved real freedom, 



the freedom from morality." #1590 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=1590 

"In many ways Tm a kind of leisure coordinator. I run the adventure 
playground inside their heads." #1603 kindle : / /book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=16 3 

"De Sade's behaviour was typical of his class. Aristocracies keep alive 
those endangered pleasures that repel the bourgeoisie. They may seem 
perverse, but they add to the possibilities of life." 
#1610 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=1610 

"He didn't realize that the French see the Alice books as a realistic 
picture of English life." #1631 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=1631 

"dreams equipped with airbags " #1728 kindle : / /book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2slocation=172 8 

"The heat rose from the ornamental tiles like a headache" 
#1813 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2slocation=1813 

"as if the car was a huge orthopaedic device that expressed a 
voluptuous mix of geometry and desire " #1971 kindle : / /book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2slocation=1971 

"the ground beneath them so crammed with electronic ducting that no 
roots could prosper" #2216 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2slocation=2216 

"reestablishing her tenancy of this segment of space-time" 
#2266 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2slocation=22 6 6 



• "They were dressed in the chocolate-coloured uniforms favoured by 
supermarket security men. When they saluted, it struck me that this 
would be the chosen costume of any future army ordered to pacify a 
civilian population, reminding it of happier days spent in the 
confectionery aisles." #2459 kindle : / /book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=2459 

• ""There's no civic sense here." "There is." Haider pointed to a nearby 
surveillance camera. "Think of it as a new kind of togetherness."" 
#3034 kindle: //book? 
action=opensasin=B003J5UJC2slocation=3034 

• "The sea was smooth enough to xerox" #3513 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=3513 

• "/ read medicine out of a need to be like him, and then became a 
psychiatrist to understand why." #3983 kindle : / /book? 
action=opensasin=B003J5UJC2slocation=398 3 

• "There are none of the social tensions that force us to recognize other 
people's strengths and weaknesses, our obligations to them or feelings 
of dependence ." #4198 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=4198 

• "Once you dispense with morality the important decisions become a 
matter of aesthetics." #4212 kindle : / /book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=4212 

• "This was an Eden without a snake ." #4250 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2slocation=42 50 

• "We aren't running an adventure playground, but a forcing house 
designed to expand the psychopathic possibilities of the executive 
imagination." #4301 kindle : / /book? 
action=opensasin=B003 J5UJC2 s location=4 3 1 



"Without realizing it, the crowds under the palm trees were extras 
recruited to play their traditional roles" . #4514 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2&location=4514 

"They waved like novice queens at the crowd, aware that they had 
crossed the threshold where celebrity and the illusion of celebrity at 
last fused for a few exhilarating hours." #4522 kindle: //book? 
action=opensasin=B003J5UJC2slocation=4 522 

"One of them was trying to smile, and a strange crevice appeared in 
the area of her mouth, a vent of hell." #4677 kindle: //book? 
action=opensasin=B003J5UJC2slocation=4677 

"The residents of the high-security complex might have retreated so 
deeply into their defensible space that they had eliminated the need for 
food", #5290 kindle : //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2slocation=52 9 

"We passed a shallow tank filled with lobsters, sidling around each 
other like airliners looking for a runway." #5310 kindle: //book? 
action=open&asin=B003J5UJC2slocation=5310 



2011-06-25 




the year of inodes 

the calm before the SQUEEEEEEE 



the calm before the SQUEEEEEEE 




Warning: This blog post may have more typos and grammatical errors than 
usual. That's because I've been SKYBLOGGING it and as I write this I can see the 
sun rising out the window on the other side of the continent I started this journey 
from. I'm going to hit the publish button shortly errors be damned and clean them 
up when I've gotten a little bit of sleep. 



Last weekend I had the pleasure of attending the fifth annual State of the 
Map http : / / stateof themap . org/ 2 oil/ conference , in Denver, and the 
privilege of speaking on the last day of the event. The title of my talk was "Using 
OpenStreetMap As a Divining Rod" although there was a typo in the schedule so at 
first glance everyone thought I was talking about how OSM relates to "diving rods". 

As usual, these are not the verbatim notes that I wrote or used for the talk. It 
is a smushing together of what I wrote before the talk, what I actually said and what 
I wanted (or meant) to say after the fact. I don't know if that's bad form but it's my 
party so there you go. Also, I'm pretty sure Myles would do the same 

thing http://www.flickr.com/photos/mylesdgrant/6141439401/ ... 



This is what I said: 




hi, my name is Aaron 
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Good morning. I know many of you were out late last night so I'd first like to 
thank you all for choosing me over your hangovers. 




I am a founding member and co-Director of Revolutionary Technologies for 
an organization called the Spinny Bar Historical 

Society http://www.spinnybarhistoricalsociety.org/ . The Society was born 
here in Denver, in 2010! Although the Society has deep roots here in the city it is 
still not the sort of thing that you will hear about in the tour guides or most cultural 
histories of the city so I'd like to start changing that. 



2009 
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The Society traces its origins to Indianapolis, during the 2009 Museums and 
the Web conference. Not only did we discover the wonders of the spinny bar at the 
top of the Hyatt Regency Hotel but we were fortunate enough to both see the 
"switch" that controls the bar and also receive a guided tour of its inner workings. 



|bmlding=yes] J17USS6S3 I Hotel VQ I Denver 




The Society was not officially founded until the following year during the 
2010 Museums and the Web conference when we met at the bar in the Hotel VQ, 
next to Mile High Stadium, here in Denver. I should warn you, however, that the 
bar at the top of the hotel is neither spinny nor entirely round having been halved 
some years back to make room for a kitchen. 

That night we formed a non-profit organization dedicated to the promotion 
and preservation of spinny (or rotating) bars and restaurants all over the world and 
one day we hope to have a spinny bar classified as a UNESCO World Heritage site. 



There are some members of the Wikipedia community who might have you 
believe that we are a joke but I assure you we are not. 
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motion=static 




Before I came here to State of the Map I made sure to update the tagging 
data for the Hotel VQ to accurately represent its true nature. Since then I've been 
told that the proper, or correct, tagging nomenclature is "motion=static" but I have 
chosen the more familiar "spinny=no". 




I will come back to buildings in a little while. 



The rest of the time, I work at Stamen Design http : //www. stamen . com/ 
in San Francisco. As the name suggests we are design and technology studio and we 
do a wide variety of work, with a range of clients, visualizing different kinds of data 
but at the end of the day most of us are map nerds at heart. 



We love everything about maps and we love OpenStreetMap and everything 
it represents. 



Stamen Design the NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
App 



I was looking at this on the iPad the other day and thinking, 
to do this. And so ihey did. I'm also delighted to see Stamen 
actually work as maps. 



they got clever people 

.lly working on maps that 




Recently, we finished our first iPad application: A proper 3D spinny globe 
(I kid you not) for the National Geographic 

Society http: //content. stamen. com/the_world_by_national_geographic_is_lii 

that can display all of the amazing maps, physical and political, that they've 
produced over the years. 

After its release the author Warren Ellis wrote a blog 

post http:/ /www. warrenellis. com/ ?p=13 138 complimenting our work with the 
comment that it was nice to see the studio "working on maps that actually work as 
maps". 

I will be honest and tell you that I was irked the first time I read that because 
I imagined that the remark was a sideways jab about most of the work I'm going to 
show you today. 



Since then I've decided it's all good. It's a big world and we don't have to 
pretend to like everything about it. I've come to appreciate Warren's comments for 
the brevity and succinctness with which they capture some of the debate around the 



challenges and the opportunities of creating maps in 201 1 . 



anything digital. We're so Busy looking tor ways to make digital be 
n In ways thai we understand that we fall to do things with them Ih. 
that are bsyonO our understanding. 




http://sta.mn/9rj 
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Parts of that debate are hardly new at all, principally the one that asks 
whether something can be considered a map and how its utility is measured. J.B. 
Post's essay "Ruminations on the Borderlands of 

Cartography http://www.newyorkmapsociety.org/FEATURES/P0ST2.HTM " is a 

worthwhile read on the subject. 

This image and the text in this slide are taken from a project, and essay, by 

James Bridle called "RorSChmap http://booktwo.org/notebook/rorschmap/ ". 

We've already got our hands full today without diving in to the territory James is 
exploring but I would recommend taking the time to read it. 



(That link on the screen is to Post's essay.) 




Meanwhile, the world of GIS has been on a 250-year tear in pursuit of 
relentless precision. This is understandable when you remember that "way-finding" 
used to mean being guided by little more than the stars. It is doubly understandable 
when you consider the scope the OSM's project goals to create a map for the entire 
planet, from scratch. 

Before we go much further I want to make one thing clear: I am not here to 
suggest to anyone that they stop improving the map or that there isn't enormous 
value in the work that's already been done. The work that has been accomplished so 
far, whether it is the map itself, the community or the tools that have been built to 
support both are nothing short of amazing. 

But I am here to suggest that as the map grows and improves one of the most 
exciting aspects of that process is the way that it makes possible entirely new and 
unexpected creations. The map itself becomes the seeds for a wildflower garden of 
entirely new maps. 

I don't know about you but I do not want to live in a world where the best 
thing we can accomplish are driving directions. We can and should take pride in the 



skill and craft required to make that happen but like I said it's a big world and it has 
more to offer. 

If, for example, we held language to the same standard of absolute utility 
that we some times hold maps to then we would not have literature, we would not 
have humour, we would not have philosophy. 




We've heard a few people talk about "tagging for the 

Tenderer http: //wiki. openstreetmap.org/wiki/Tagging_for_the_renderer " 

this weekend. For those who don't know the expression refers to the practice of 
deliberately tagging a node or way with incorrect metadata so that the map renderer 
will draw something that it otherwise wouldn't. 

Patrick, from MapQuest, talked earlier this weekend about how TomTom 
community map users would deliberately tag the speed limit of the roads around 
their houses with a value of "0" so that they wouldn't be included in driving 
directions. 

The most famous example is when the large hadron collider at CERN was 
tagged as a road so that it would appear on the map. This is actually listed on the 
OSM wiki as a kind of example of what not to do, but it's hard not to think it's being 
talked about in a way that's really saying: "Don't do this unless you can manage to 
do something better than this, in which case it's awesome!" 



I am actually heartened by both of these examples. Not because I think that 



OSM necessarily benefits from people gaming the system but because it means that 
OSM - the community, the tools and the map - are mature enough and robust 
enough that someone would even think that its worth bending it in a new way to see 
what happens. That's usually a good sign. 




There's an expression that I've always enjoyed which likens building 
successful community projects to that of "building small tools for self- 
organization" . That is, you assume that you don't know how something will be used 
and that, equally, those unknowns will be the very things that breath life in to your 
project. 

Lately, I've been making an argument that we should start to think about 
how we interpret data the same way that people design patterns for textiles and 
work with it the way they might approach a bolt of fabric to fashion any number of 
different objects - from a bag to a dress to a wall-hanging - out of it. 



So what would it mean to think of the map - and in particular all the pieces 
of data that make up the OSM - as a bolt of fabric instead of a finished product? 




Okay, on to the pictures. 

This isn't even OpenStreetMap data. It's actually an incomplete rendering of 
the Flickr alpha shapes dataset. If you don't know about the Flickr alpha shapes they 
are the shapes of places (neighbourhoods, cities and so on) whose contours are 
generated using nothing but the geotagged photos of those places, on Flickr. 

I'm showing you this picture because it was, in many ways, the spark for the 
rest of the work I'm going to show. 

The short version is that, one day, I needed a dataset to test a browser-based 
polygon renderer and knew that we had a database with the Flickr alpha shapes. It 
turned out that the database was missing any flag that I could use to filter by place 
type (a state, a county, etc.) but since it was a just a test I threw caution to wind and 
decided to see what would come out the other end if I loaded all the shapes at once. 



The reason the image is incomplete is that the renderer blew its brains out 
trying to draw that many shapes but not before producing this image. I had never 



seen anything like this before and it was a beautiful and fascinating way to consider 
both the raw data itself but also the geographies that they represent. 



? 




http://sta.mn/9nq 



http ://sh a petiles . spurn, org 



So I started pulling the thread and this 

happened, http: //shapetiles .spum.org/ 

This is a proper slippy map of all those shapes rendered all together between 
zoom levels 2 and 10. This is zoom level 2. It's easy to get caught up in the very 
dense areas of coverage but one of the things I love, in particular, are the outlines of 
Northern Canada and of Russia. 



Neither one reflects an accurate physical geography; their contours are 
generated according to the edges of where Flickr users have taken (geotagged) 
photos. But that's actually a useful way to understand how people (in this case 
photographers who share their work on Flickr) actually interact with the world 
around them. 




This is the same map zoomed in to the UK and France. You can easily pick 
out both London and Paris simply by the clustering of neighbourhoods. Part of the 
reason that I am so interested in these shapes is that before joining Stamen I worked 
at Flickr (for a thousand years) and had a hand in almost anything to do with 
geotagged photos, including these shapes. 

One of the most frustrating things about working on geo and photos back in 
2006 and 2007 is that we were limited to a single map that had to serve as not only 
the means by which people geotagged their photos (the driving directions, so to 
speak) but also the context in which that photo was displayed. 



Is this the map that we should have used to display geotagged photos? 
Probably not but we should have had something other than a telephone book of 
street names and highway shields. 
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http://sta.mn/x52 

http ;//sh a petiles . spum.org/tlurban 
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Here's a variation on the same 

idea http://shapetiles.spum.org/flurban/ but this time limited only to 
shapes for neighbourhoods and cities, from Flickr. The large orange shapes are 
"urban areas" as defined by the Natural Earth project. The areas are derived by post- 
processing satellite imagery and tracking clusterings of built or man-made 
environments, like cities and suburbs and the industrial-commercial netherzones 
that flow between them. 



This is not a map that you'd want to use to bomb your enemies but I would 
argue that it is a not an inaccurate representation of the US East Coast. 




So, that's what was going on when this happened while we doing some client 
work around the idea of street intersections using OSM data for New York City. 

There is a beauty and a mystery in an image like this. In seeing the shadow a 
city casts when it is seen through the prism of a single facet, in this case streets. But 
also by the density of its coverage as a telling of the history of a city's relationship 
with OSM. 



This particular image was just a rough sketch, something to work through 
the conceptual and technical issues of a problem but you can probably see where 
this is headed. 
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In August of last year, the studio released 
"prettymaps http://prettymaps.stamen.com/ " which was, and is, very much 
an experimental map and a sort of synthesis of everything I've talked about so far. 



The maps are made up of three data sources: The pink are blue-ish shapes 
are Flickr cities and neighbourhoods, respectively; The orange shapes are the urban 
areas from Natural Earth; The roads and foot paths and green spaces are from Open 
Street Map! 
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This is Beijing. 



I should note that prettymaps was rendered using a very old copy of the 
planet (OSM) so that if these were rendered today many of these images would be 
more detailed. 
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Hong Kong. 

These maps are a bit weird, it's true. I probably wouldn't give one to 
somebody who was visiting from out of town but like the earlier map of the Eastern 
United States they are not altogether inaccurate representations, spatially or 
conceptually. 

One of the nicest thing anyone has said about prettymaps, I think, is that 
although they don't really make any sense at first glance the instant you see a 
prettymap of the city you live in everything snaps it to place. 
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Washington D.C. and Baltimore. 



One of the things to note about these maps is that they don't follow the 
traditional convention of scaling or pruning data sources as the map zooms in or 
out. In particular, highways are drawn as the sort of big friendly puppy dog features 
that always demand your attention not unlike highways in real life. 
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As you zoom all the way out the roads cluster together to create these intense 
hot spots on the map, a kind of cluster-based analysis without any of the fancy math 
but just sheer numbers and a constant presence. 

This is somewhere around zoom level 3 and you can see how the highways 
in North America and the urban areas in Western dominate their respective 
landscapes. 



If you look carefully you can also see the ghosts of an almost transparent 
outline of Canada rendered in white. This is the same shape I was talking about 
before. 



"The town, Isola, in which these novels were set, 
was unmistakably New York. Since it did not 
declare itself as the Big Apple, it was not open to 
McBain to rely merely on a recital of the city's 
famous precincts, parks and landmarks to give 
his background authenticity. Isola lived, 
triumphantly in its own right, alongside New York 
but not simply mimicking it." 



While we were making these maps the project had a cheeky code name 
which was "Isola", after the Finnish textiles designer Maija Isola. While I was 
reading about her life I also discovered that the name was used as the setting for a 
series of books, by the author Ed McBain, that everyone understood to be New 
York City. 



I love this quote from a reviewer who says that McBain's Isola exists not 
simply as a reflection of New York but as a fully formed place of its own. 



It's a useful prism to think about maps through. 




More recently, the author China Mieville published a novel titled "The City 
and the 

City https : //secure. wikimedia.org/wikipedia/en/wiki/The_City_%2 6_the_Cit 
Ostensibly a detective story the book's setting is a physical city that has been 
divided in half not just politically but through a deliberate and enforced "unsee-ing" 
of one another. 

That is two people, each from separate cities, might be standing next to each 
other physically but would not only refuse to acknowledge one another but also 
actively *disbelieve* that the other was even present. 

We're starting to stray actively in to the territory of human geography so I'm 
just going to toss that story out there in the hopes that it will come back to haunt 
you, even just as a rhetorical exercise, when you are thinking about this 
presentation. 




prettymaps does not contain any residential streets. This was a deliberate 
decision because there are so many of them and I wanted to leave space, literally 
and figuratively, for prettymaps to be used in other contexts. 

The comic book writer Scott McCloud talks about the value of the "gutter" 
in comix, the space between the drawn panels, because it allows each reader to fill 
in the action in a story with their own narrative. 

We don't often do that with maps and this is a not particularly successful 
attempt that I made last year trying to fill in the gaps in the city (Montreal) with two 
weeks worth of GPS traces taken as I went about my daily life on bicycles. 



I think what I enjoy the most about this map is the way St. Helen's Island, 
over there on the left, hangs off the Jaques Carrier bridge like an anatomical heart. 




Here's another version of the same idea, also in Montreal. 

This is a (Mapnik) map style that the studio released earlier this year as part 
of the Dotspotting project, funded by the Knight News Grant. It is called "toner" 
and was designed by Geraldine 

SarmientO http://stamen.com/studio/geraldine . 

The "toner" map tiles were produced specifically to act as a better neutral 
ground for displaying a variety of heterogeneous datasources than any of the big 
map providers offer, today. 

I don't think it's any surprise that so many Google Maps applications use the 
terrain style. It is an elegant design and most importantly it doesn't jump up and 
down demanding the viewer's attention the way that conventional road maps do. 



I know that pubs are considered sacred in OSM but, honestly, their inclusion 
was the last possible thing we wanted for our maps. 




All of the Mapnik goodness required to create "toner" maps has been 
published on Github under a GPL 

license https://github.com/citytracking/toner . 



And it's not just for cities. This is the south of England rendered using 



"toner". 



As you zoom out of the cities the distinction between a country's road 
networks and its rivers and streams become increasingly difficult to discern. I think 
that's an interesting and telling view on the country. 
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Moscow. 



Mostly just because it's so beautiful but also because it's a good example of 
the ripple-effect cast by the many ring-roads that surround a city. 




Baghdad. 

The architect LeCorbusier used the phrase "the voice from above" when 
writing about the earliest airplanes flown in around Paris at the turn of the 20th 
century. 

It was a prescient expression given how many of us spend as much time as 
we do in airplanes looking down on the landscape. Maps have always been a voice 
from above that allow us to see "through" a terrain to which we are literally 
attached. And they still are but I don't think it's crazy to suggest that prolonged time 
spent in the sky looking down has given us a whole new appreciation of the 
physical world and land features that can only be seen from above. 



Why wouldn't we expect to see that sensibility start to make its way in to our 



maps .' 
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This is somewhere in Houston. 

Instead of the Tigris river winding its way through Baghdad these are 
motorways that cut through, and the on/off ramps that connect them to, the city. 

Different but the same. 

On/off ramps were originally included in prettymaps because of the way 
they mimicked the cartilage in x-ray images. But then you zoom all the way in and 
you can see how they create this amazing lattice work of intent and relationships. 



Or put another way: a giant bag of thread to pull on. 




This is a screenshot from a project called "Airport City", a slippy map made 
up of nothing but ways in OSM tagged "aeroway=*" or "trunk=*" 

(The airport codes were pulled in and merged separately.) 

This is the area around Newark airport in New Jersey and although "Airport 
City" is not an entirely successful project I think that has more to do with the 
execution than the idea itself. 
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The map tiles themselves are transparent which means that we can set and 
update the background colour along a gradient range as the user zooms in and out. 

One of the reasons I don't think the project was as good as it could have been 
is that the colour palette I chose was too uniform which make it difficult to 
distinguish the different elements in the map. 



(Unless, like me, you've spent hours staring at the map and have trained 
yourself to recognize the subtle differences.) 
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This is the "Airport City" map zoomed out to the continental United States. 



Remember, there are only two features being drawn in this map: airports and 
on/off ramps. 




Rome. 

As you zoom in the background colour shifts from a pale-grey to meat-y 
blue. The hope was the colour pairings would cause the elements to play and hide- 
and-seek with the viewer's eye as the background changed depending on the zoom 
level. 

Aside from the choice of palette it might have been more successful had I 
rendered the map down to zoom level 14 but zoom level 13 is already where baking 
(pre-rendering) map tiles start to be painful and did I mention that the world is a big 
place? 

Anyway, I like to look at the airport runways, rendered in isolation, and 
imagine them lumbering across the landscape like tankers or cargo ships at sea. Or 
as new pieces in a very large and very slow-moving chess game that is still looking 
for its arc. 



flickr 
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http://www.artstor.org/news/n-pdfAirilicle-Built_Works_Registry.pdf 



Who was the architect? 



Speaking of airports, here's a photo my friend Josh took of the Terminal 5 
building at New York's JFK airport. 



I am on the advisory board for a project called the Built Works Registry 
which aims to create an authoritative database of buildings for art historians and 
scholars. The reason I was asked to participate is that they are also interested in 
understanding how the registry might be opened up in such a way that the general 
public and amateur enthusiasts might contribute. 



Explore / Tags / foursquare:venue=42081 
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One of the things that I think it's important for any project like the BWR to 
be cogniscent of is that there are already a number of parallel registries out there. 



The largest these days is foursquare with its reported 15 million venue 
listings. Many of those listings won't be of interest to a BWR (whether or not they 
should be is an entirely other question) but to ignore projects like foursquare and the 
role they play in shaping people's understanding of space and place would be short- 
sighted. 




When the board held its first meeting I made a point of adding the building 
where we were assembled to OSM. I added four nodes, created a way and tagged it 
"building=yes". 

This got me wondering: How many ways are there in OSM tagged 
"building=yes" ? It turns out that as of late January 201 1 there are 26 million of 
them! 



So I made a website and gave each building its own page. 
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Although the vast majority of those buildings often don't have any metadata 
associated with them they all have accurate geographic footprints. 



And those that do have metadata are often full of delightful surprises like the 
London Eye which is tagged "attraction=big_wheel". Tagging for the renderer is 
bad, right? 
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Originally I had wanted to use the "toner" map tiles I showed you earlier for 
this project but at the time we hadn't finished instrumenting a tile-serving setup for 
use with other projects. 



Instead I used aerial tiles from [A VERY BIG COMPANY] that have been 
dithered, a kind of half-toning process for digital images. I've used this technique 
for other projects and it produces a really lovely ground, or base, map for framing 
other features without overwhelming them. 
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This is the airport in San Francisco and the reason the building at the tip of 
passenger complex, Terminal 2, is not highlighted with the others is not because it 
hasn't been added to OSM but because this is a search results page (for buildings at 
SFO) and I am paginating the results. Skip to page 2 and that building will be 
highlighted but none of the others will be. 

Which got me wondering whether a more suitable base map for this project 
would have been one that rendered all of the 26 million buildings on top of these 
dithered tiles or even a flat neutral background. 

That way it might have been clearer that even though a building wasn't 
contained by a particular grouping or selection that it was still part of larger whole. 



I'm going to come back to this idea, shortly. 




You may have heard Jason Wilson talk, on the first day of the conference, 
about a project that the studio did for MapQuest this earlier this year. 

It is called "map=yes" and during the early, exploratory days of the project 
we went down the rabbit-hole of trying to aggregate all of the data contained by the 
area in a single map tile and then representing it visually in that tile's pixel space. 

Because the studio is located in San Francisco we tend to use the West Coast 
of the United States as the patient zero for all of our projects. 




The problem with our idea was simply that at low and mid zoom levels most 
of the tiles contain at least a little bit of land which means they become candidates 
for drawing data on top of. 

This has the unwanted side-effect of obliterating the actual coastline and 
with it any sense of place. 
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So, we sub-divided each map tile into a number of cells to try and even 
things out, a little. But by increasing the resolution of the tiles we also increased our 
levels of uncertainty surrounding the data we were trying to visualize. 



If a given sub-cell was rendered without any data was that because there was 
actually no data in that quadrant (itself a potentially useful fact) or was it because 
the area was nothing but water? 



To account for this we pre-filtered each cell by checking its bounding box 
against the OSM coastline to first ask whether it intersected any land features. 

Internally, we started referring to these as "boolean tiles" and they weren't 
originally meant to be anything more than an odd-shaped widget in our toolbox. 




And then one morning while I was thinking about the boolean tiles I 
wondered what would happen if you applied the same principle to other aspects of 
OSM. 

For example, what if you made boolean tiles where the filter was highways 
instead of the coastline? Sort of like this. 




It is an idea that owes at the very least a debt of inspiration to Brett Camper's 
"8-bit Cities" project which itself is built using OSM data. It is worth checking out. 




What if instead of highways you filtered on buildings? What if instead of 
buildings you filtered on anything you could add as a tag to OSM? 

Aside from all the other great work that MapQuest has done to support the 
OSM community one of the things they've done is commit to hosting a publicly 
accessible instance of the OSM extended API (or XAPI) which provides both a 
geographic and tag-based query interface to OSM. 

That's actually super exciting because there's a treasure trove of data in all 
the tags that have been added to OSM and until now there's not been an easy way 
for people who don't live and breathe the OSM toolchain to access them. 



The black squares in this screenshot are parts of San Francisco where there's 
at least one way in OSM with a tag whose key is "building". 




Aside from its aesthetic qualities it's actually a pretty useful device for any 
organization, like MapQuest, that's trying to foster participation in OSM and 
encouraging people to start updating the map. 

Using "boolean tiles" you could create a website that displays reasonably 
sized chunks of a city (for example) that are missing a particular type of feature, 
let's say buildings, that users could claim and go out and map with a Walking Papers 
style guide. 

The "boolean tiles" are still very slow to render. Each map tile is cut in to (n) 
to the power of two tiles and then the XAPI endpoint is queried for each cell. 
There's a lot of room for improvement to the way we've done things. The boolean 
tiles are, as the name implies, boolean: A tile with a single building with be true 
(filled in) whether it has a single building in its bounding box or a hundred. 



So we decided to see what things would look like if we actually drew the 
buildings too. That's how the "footprint" tiles, and from them the 

map=yes http : //mapequalsyes . stamen . com/ project, were born. 
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For map=yes we focused principally the "footprint" tiles and the ability to 
query for arbitrary tags using the MapQuest XAPI endpoint. We produced a series 
of slippy maps for 20 cities between zoom levels 10 and 15 that consisted solely of 
ways tagged "building", "leisure" or "trunk". 

For the most part all "footprint" tiles are drawn as closed polygons filled 
with a single colour but you can also configure the code to draw (OSM) ways as 
line strings. 

Here's an example. All those spaghetti lines on the top and left hand sides 
are, like prettymaps and airport city, on/off ramps. They don't look like this in "real" 
life except that unless you're driving a car they kind of do. When you're out walking 
around a city on foot most people's experience of highways exchanges is pretty 
much like this: They're big and consume an awful lot of the space around them and 
they are one big mess of directionality. 
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map=yes is a statically rendered map site but all of the code, including both 
the boolean and footprint tile providers, used to produce the tiles is open source and 

available On the website http://mapequalsyes.stamen.com/code/ and, 

shortly, Github. 




This is Pleasure Bay in South Boston. It is full of, or at least buffered by, 
"leisure". 




map=yes http://mapequalsyes.stamen.com/ is a bit of a love song for 

the English comic book artist Dave McKean and in particular for a graphic novel he 
illustrated (and authored) during the 1990s called 

Cages http: //www.comicscareer.com/?page_id=55 . With few exceptions the 
only colours in Cages are the pale slate blues that shadow some of the most 
beautiful pen and ink line work I've ever seen. It is a wonderful example of the old 
adage about doing more with less. 




Like airport city we revisited the idea of a dynamic background colour 
ranging from black to grey (dubbed "sunrise"), grey to black (dubbed "sunset") and 
entirely black ("midnight"). 



In the first two the highway exchanges are drawn using the same colour as 
the background at its most zoomed out which means they don't appear until you 
begin to zoom in. 



:c the background map less Intrusive.. 
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"google did that in 1984" 
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Occasionally, during all of this I've asked myself: Is this really any different 
than Google's "map styling" tools? Is this all just window dressing? 

I think the answer is "no". 

It's true that with Google's maps you can achieve some impressive results by 
limiting the appearance of map features and by adjusting their visual properties. 



But you can only choose to exclude items from a pre-defined list and you 
can't actually add any new ones. 




This is the strength of OSM. 

The tagging database is not something that's gotten a lot of attention until 
relatively recently but combined with tools like XAPI and a (generally) consensus 
driven tagging process that can take a joke it is possible not simply to imagine new 
kinds of maps but to mechanize them and make it possible to create them on an 
properly global scale. 



We're still at the possible-not-easy stage of things but that's okay. It's never 
been this easy and it will only get easier as people begin to experiment and develop 
and adapt the tools to meet their needs. 



http://sta.mn/nw 
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I'm going to come crashing back down to Earth just long enough to talk 
about a project that was released this week by my colleagues Mike Migurski, Nate 
Kelso and Geraldine Sarmiento. 

It is a Mapnik stylesheet called "High Road" and is meant to, in its own 
words, "be the last OpenStreetMap road query you will ever need" for rendering 
highways at different zoom levels. See the way the highway is raised and is placed 
over all the other roads except where it is suddenly superseded by a series of 
overpasses? That's because the highway is actually beneath street level in this part 
of Oakland and "High Road" takes care of all the head scratching required to draw 
this accurately. 

I want to end this talk with a project like this because I want to repeat 
something I said at the beginning: That the diligence with which people add features 
to the map and the care they take in tending them and seriousness with which they 
craft a finished product is hugely important. 



It is that work, ultimately, makes everything I've shown you today possible. 




But we shouldn't forget that the world is full of delight like the wiggly chaos 
that guides buses in and out of New York City's Port Authority terminal. 




Maps are not a binary proposition and if they ever were they needn't be 
anymore. 



We have spent the last 250 years chasing down the dragons that previously 
haunted all the maps we made before we discovered the super-powers of 
community and computers and the network. But it's not as though we'll ever run out 
of unknown territories to map so what does it mean to use these new tools we've 
fashioned to look for new dragons? 




Some closing thoughts (that have nothing to do with my talk at State of the 



Map): 



In October I will be attending NACIS http://www.nacis.org/ for the 
first time and holy-shit-excited to be participating on a panel about art and 
cartography organized by .Tim Wallace https://timwaiiace.wordpress.com/ . 

The title of this blog post refers to a Twitter message I sent out, while I was 
in New York in July, just before I left my hotel to head uptown to the MoMA for 
the opening of the Talk To 

Me http://www.moma.org/visit/calendar/exhibitions/1080 exhibition 

which includes a giant wall of 

prettymaps http://www.fiickr.com/photos/straup/60025404i6/ . There's 
even a 

postcard http: //www.f lickr.com/photos /straup/ tags /prettymaps, moma , too! 



There are a lot of things one could say about this kind of good fortune but, 
believe it or not, I am often at a loss for words and usually just sum it up with 



SQUEEEEEE!!!! 
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not so much a recipe as a 

ritual 



Operation Zoso Buco 



Operation Zoso Buco 




I've been making osso 

buCO http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Ossobuco a lot this year 

and taking pictures along the 

way http://www.flickr.com/photos/straup/tags/ossobuco .A 

few times people have asked for the recipe so here it is, such as it is. 



The short version is that it's Elizabeth 

David http : / /www . independent . co . uk/lif e- style /f ood-and- 
dr ink/ features /elizabeth-david-and-you-thought-nigella-was- 



sexy-522 92 8 . html 's recipe for ossi buchi from her book "Italian 

Food http://openlibrary.org/works/OL727638W/Italian_food " 

The longer version is that I've been making it with lamb shanks rather 
than the traditional veal shanks. This is as much a function the local 
butcher starting to carry fresh lamb shanks as it is living in San 
Francisco where anything made with veal is treated with the same 
kind of hushed shame as foie gras. And it tastes good. 

Elizabeth David was a revelation for me. She was a wonderful 
prose writer and it was a habit that carried over in to her recipes 
which are often maddeningly vague. You would be forgiven for 
wondering whether there are recipes at all. They are really just a 
handful of paragraphs that serve as a rough guide in the general 
direction of the dish you're trying to make. The recipe that follows is 
much longer than anything she'd write. 




Here's what you'll need: 

A chicken, for roasting (and eating the night before); Beef 
bones (for making stock); Lamb shanks (the original recipe calls for 
veal shanks to be cut in 2" slices but lamb shanks are smaller than 
veal shanks and so I just ask the butcher to cut them in half or thirds; 
adjust to taste); A bottle of dry white wine; Tomatoes (the recipe calls 
for three-quaters of a pound of fresh tomatoes, skinned, for two 
pounds of shanks but I've also used canned tomatoes and I generally 
just eyeball the amounts to taste; the tomatoes are there to keep the 
shanks company while they cook so you don't really need to be fussy 
about it); Fresh Italian parsley and other warm, earthy herbs to taste (I 
like marjoram and sage and maybe winter savory if it's in the house); 
Garlic; A lemon for zesting; Salt and pepper and butter; Arborio rice; 
Saffron. 

A casserole large enough to fit all the shanks that can go in 
both the oven and on the stove top; Something for straining stock (I 
have one of those fancy fine-mesh strainers but it's not going to be the 
end of the world if you don't); A medium sized pan for cooking the 
risotto; Something to zest the lemon with. 

That's it. 




The night before you're going to have the osso buco, roast the 
chicken. Eat the chicken. Carve all the meat off the chicken and use 
the carcass to make chicken stock. While the chicken is roasting, use 
the beef bones to make beef stock. If you've never made stock before 
it basically consists of filling a medium-sized pot with water, adding 
the bones and any other seasonings or vegetables (I usually leave the 
chicken stock plain but may add a carrot or stick of celery celery or 
an onion for beef stock), bringing the water to a boil and then lower it 
to a constant simmer. At that point there's nothing to do but 
occasionally skim the foam-y gunk off the top and wait for the water 
to reduce by about half. Like most things it's a matter of taste. When 
it's done strain the stock in to a bowl, cool and refrigerate. Some 
people are super fussy about their stocks and get all bent out of shape 
if they're cloudy. I'm really only concerned with whether it's full of 
float-y bits. It shouldn't be and that's the only reason you may want to 



get a fine -mesh strainer. After the stocks have cooled in the 
refridgerator there will almost certainly be fatty deposits that will 
congeal and float to the surface so I always plan to have to strain each 
a second time. 

You should expect to set aside an hour doing prep work and 
other cooking before you put the osso buco in the oven. I try to let it 
roast for at least an hour and a half before I take it out and continue to 
cook it on the stove top while I make the risotto, which takes another 
30 or 40 minutes. So, you're basically looking at a minimum three 
hours from start to finish. It's not really one of those things you just 
"whip up" when you come home after work. The longer you can 
leave the shanks in the oven the better so it's a nice dish to make on a 
lazy Sunday. 

When you're ready to get started pre-heat the oven to 350 
degrees Farenheit. If you're going to spend all day cooking the dish 
then set it a bit lower, like 275. Heat up the beef stock in a separate 
pot. 




Melt the butter in the casserole, then sear and brown the 
shanks on the stove top. I usually start with a little less than a quarter 
stick (a stick being a quarter of a pound) of butter but go ahead and 
add more if you want. I wish I could offer some useful advice on 
searing meats but I usually doubt myself. The gist of it is to get the 
pan super hot without also burning the butter. Short of blackening the 
butter I don't worry about it too much. 

Once the shanks are browned pour in the white wine and let 
cook for, according to the recipe, 10 minutes. The recipe calls for a 



cup of white wine for two pounds of meat. I suspect that this is one of 
the places where my version gets weird because I think there's an 
expectation that the bones will be short enough that a cup of white 
will come close to covering them. The tall and gangly lamb shanks I 
use are never fully covered so I just move them around. I probably 
always add more than a cup of wine. 

After " 10 minutes" add the tomatoes and reduce. I swear to 
god that's all the original recipe says. I also add herbs and spices at 
this point. 




Once the tomatoes have "reduced" add the beef stock. As with 
the wine the recipe calls for a cup but I add whatever I need to almost 
cover the shanks or whatever feels right. Bring the whole thing to a 
simmer, cover and stick it in the oven. 

Leave it there for as long as you can. There's no need to check 
it for at least the first couple of hours. After that take it out sparingly 
and only to add any liquid (usually more beef stock) that might be 
necessary to keep it from drying out. About an hour before you're 
ready to sit down and eat take it out of the oven and continue cooking 
it, uncovered, over a low burner. 

This is the part where you make the risotto. Before you start 
heat up the chicken stock in a separate pot and make the gremolata. 
Gremolata is just chopped (as in diced-but-not-vapourized) garlic and 
Italian parsley mixed together with the zest of about half a lemon and 
is sprinkled over the osso buco when served. You can prepare this 
whenever but I usually do it before I start the rice because everything 
is usually a bit hectic towards the end. 




Heat the pan you're going to use to cook the risotto over a 
medium heat and melt the butter in it. For a cup of arborio I will 
typically use butter about the size of half a large egg or a bit more. 
Sometimes I'll saute a small amount of scallions first. Add the rice 
and stir it around so it gets coated with the butter. Add a little bit of 
white wine and then start adding the chicken stock. Stir. Repeat. The 
trick to risotto is the stirring, constant stirring, and there's no getting 
around it. Turn the radio on. Get a glass of wine (and keep the bottle 
nearby). Stir. Add more chicken stock. Repeat. At some point, about 
half way through, I start to water down the stock mostly because I've 
made it a few times and the flavour of the chicken in the rice has been 
a distraction. Watering down the stock just means adding some water 
from the tap to the pot itself and, like most things, don't add too much 
at once. You can always add more. Taste the rice as you go and when 
it feels like it only needs another 10 minutes add the saffron. Do this 



in moderation and add more, as needed. It takes a minute or two to 
work its way in to things and if too much chicken stock is distracting 
too much saffron is like your neighbour's annoying kid practicing the 
drums. In your mouth. This is a good time to warm up bread in the 
oven. Keep stirring. 

When you're ready to serve place the risotto in whatever 
dishes you're using. I like low bowls. Place the shanks on top of the 
rice. Pour some of the juice that the shanks have cooked in over the 
shanks. The reason I like using bowls is that I can pour the juice over 
the shank and have it seep down into and around (but not over) the 
rice without all the liquid spilling over the rim or covering (read: 
drowning) the rice. Sprinkle the gremolata over the shanks. 




Eat. Drink. Feel good. Also, don't forget to take the bread out 
of the oven. 
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Last month I was invited to participate in a one day museum-related 
workshop. I was asked to do a 15-20 minute presentation describing some of the 
work I've done at Flickr and Stamen and the occassional noodling that happens on 
the side. It was an uneven talk because it was a crowd unfamiliar with my side of 
the room, so to speak, and because frankly some of this stuff is genuinely involved 
and a twisty maze of layered connections and that's hard to condense in to 
something that doesn't sound like boiler-plate buzzword-bingo. There is a genuine 
art to that kind of talk and I'm not sure I'm very good at it. 

TheNACIS 

talk http: //www. aaronland.info/weblog/201 1/10/ 14/pixelspace/#nacis 

earlier that month was, in retrospect, liberating. Not feeling the need (the desire?) 
to stop and call out lots of individual works and to trace to relationships between 
them opened up the space, literally and metaphorically, to talk about ambitions and 
the undercurrents that shape the work we're all doing. But because I was an 
unknown presence in the meeting I was asked to focus on specifics which was a 
reasonable request. 



In that respect it's a bit of smushing up of past talks, specifically those 
dealing with OpenStreetMap, Flickr Galleries and Alpha shapes. If you've seen or 



read those talks there's a lot that will look familiar but there's a little more (perhaps 
too much) talk about those larger motivations that hold them all together in a not 
entirely inappropriate hug. 




hi, my name is Aaron 
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Hello, my name is Aaron. I am from the Internet. I am part of that first 
generation of people who were going about their lives when the web first appeared 
in the early to mid-90s and for whom everything changed. 

I was studying painting and the attraction of the web at the time was that it 
seemed like it might be the perfect end-run around the gallery system and, if I'm 
being honest, the art world entirely. When I looked out at the web and realized that 
it was full of people and that we had a fast cheap and easy, and just as importantly 
playful, way to communicate and share our work and ideas it was pretty hard not to 
fall in love. 



Somewhere in the time since then I've stopped painting and now program 
computers so some days I feel as though the joke might have been at my expense 
but I've grown up alongside the web and watched it evolve. Along the way I spent 
five year working at Flickr http://www.fiickr.com/ the photo-sharing website 
and 800-pound baby that is largely credited for ushering in the age of "Web 2.0" 
(we're sorry about that, by the way) and the experience is very much a prism 
through which I see the world. 



More recently, I've held the titles of "Design Technologist", "Internet 
Typist" and "Director of Innappropriate Project Names" at Stamen 
Design http : / /www . stamen . com/ in San Francisco. The studio has had the good 
fortune of being at the forefront of data visualization, cartography and online 
mapping including work that has been shown twice at MoMA as well as the 
Chicago Institute of Art. A few years ago we also did a project called 

ArtScope http://www.sfmoma.org/projects/artscope/ which visualizes the 

SFMOMA's permanent collection as though it were a Google Maps style slippy 

map http://wiki.openstreetmap.org/wiki/Slippy_Map . 
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I will tell you, up front, that this talk might feel a little like this photo. This 
photo is as you can probably see is a composite of many photos, all taken from an 
airplane window. 

We have a whole panel ahead of us to discuss museums, and the study 
thereof, so I'm go to spend my time trying to give you a sense of some of the work 
I've been doing for the last four or five years stopping along the way to look a little 
closer at three or four of them. 

There is a common thread in all the works but in telling the story it may 
seem as though the horizon occasionally shifts. Dont' worry if it does. It will be 
okay. 



There's quite a lot of work and almost as much writing to go along with them 
and I'm not going to try and cram it all in to a 15 minute presentation. Along the 
way you'll see some links appear on the screen but I've also compiled an appendix 
Of those links as well as Others http://www.aaronland.info/talks/redacted- 
oct20ii/appendix.htmi and put them online. That appendix lives at this 



URL http: //www.aaronland. inf o/talks/redacted-oct2011/appendix.html 

and I will show it again at the end of my presentation. 
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I mentioned that I worked at Flickr in the past. Of all the projects I worked 
on this is probably the one I am the most proud of. It is called 
"Galleries http://www.flickr.com/help/galleries/ ". Galleries was a 
deliberate piece of social engineering on our part. One of the problems, if you want 
to call it that, we always faced was how to convey to users, new and old, the 
richness of the 5 (now 6) billion photos that had been uploaded to Flickr over the 
years. 

The most famous attempt we made at solving that problem was the 
"Explore" section where we highlighted photos that ranked high according to their 
"Interestingness" score. Interestingness is a kind of secret-sauce that we wrote in the 
early days and is calculated using a variety of inputs including the social activity 
around a photo and which requires constant tuning and upkeep. 



Both Interestingness and Explore were probably the right thing to do in 2005 
but by 2009 (2007, really) they were the root cause of two types of behaviour we 
had never wanted or imagined for the site. The first is that Interestingness scores 
and a photo's inclusion in the Explore section had created a culture of leaderboard- 
ism where people's only goal was to game the system or to leave comments on 



photos that had made in to explore in the hopes that it would drive traffic to their 
own work. 

Beyond that, people honestly thought that those of us on staff were actively 
choosing and promoting one user over another and, in trying to piece out how the 
Interestingness algorithms works, ascribing motive and intent to actions we have 
never taken. 

So we created 

Galleries, http: //www.archimuse .com/mw2 010/papers /cope/cope, html 

Galleries have exactly two rules: A gallery may contain a maximum of 18 
photos and none of them may belong to the person creating the gallery. That's it. 
After that the content, the meaning and the associations are left entirely to the 
discretion of the user. 

What we were really after was to force users in to a situation where they 
would have to engage in the act of choosing. In so doing, we hoped they would start 
to see the site as something more than a tool for promoting their own work and also 
to understand that each one of them carried a unique history and understanding, 
which is really the only way I can see making any sense of something as big as 
Flickr. 

Twenty-five thousand galleries were created in the first week after launch 
and there are nearly three million of them now ! I could spend all day showing you 
screenshots of galleries people have created but this one of Barack Obama 
fistbumping people sort of says it all, I think. 




On the other hand this is probably the work I did at Flickr that I am best 
known for. These are the "Alpha 

Shapes http://code.flickr.com/blog/2008/10/30/the-shape-of-alpha/ " 
(sometimes called the Flickr shapefiles). They are geographies of actual places that 
are generated computationally using only geotagged photos from Flickr. 




The technical details of how the shapes are created are both squirrel-y and 
out of scope for this discussion but the short version is this: Every time a user 
geotagged a photo on Flickr we assigned it to a hierarchy of place types. This is 
what the hierarchy looks like. 



The choice of those place types was dictated by the technical constraints we 
faced running a site the size of Flickr so we had to boil the earth a little and we were 
never able to properly account for things like islands or metropolitan areas. 



North America / 24865672 



United States / 23424977 



California / 2347563 



San Francisco / 12587707 



"San Francisco Bay Area" 



San Francisco / 2487956 



The Mission / 2452334 



Each one of those places lives in a big database, with another 6 million 

locations, called GeoPlanet http://developer.yahoo.com/geo/geoplanet/ and 

is assigned a unique numeric ID. 



So, the Flickr shapes are generated by sorting all of the latitude and 
longitude coordinates associated with each photo in to a bucket for each one of the 
place types that it is contained by. After that we applied some scary maths to 
determine the contour of all those 

points http: //www. cgal.org /Manual/ 3 . 2/doc_html/cgal_manual/Alpha_shapes_ 




And out the other end comes stuff like this. This shape was derived by 
tracing the contour of all the geotagged photos taken in the state of Texas. These are 
new data files created entirely from the act of individual Flickr users geotagging 
their photos. 

We had some fairly mechanical needs that precipitated the project and were 
really only hoping for some minimal gains over our existing technical infrastructure. 
We had no idea this is what we'd see. 

And those little irregular pieces sticking out in to the Gulf of Mexico? Those 
are people who've taken photos on boats and, I would argue, are just as much "in" 
Texas as a person who is standing on dry land. 




We repeated this process for every place type on the hierarchy I showed you 
earlier. We also did it for airports which are a special-case in Flickr. I'll come back 
to that later. 

What I love about this shape is that you can see where all the people on 
airplanes are asked to turn off their electronic devices. 




If you thought Texas looked a little funny, these are all the neighbourhoods 
in San Francisco drawn in white. The outline for the city as a whole is in blue. Not 
only do all the neighbourhoods overlap the ones bordering the bay all spill in to the 
water. 




They are in fact the shapes of people looking at San Francisco from places 
like Alcatraz and Angel Island. They are the shape of activity and the shape of the 
histories of those activities. 

Eventually we released the entire collection of shapes as a public domain 
dataset http://code.fiickr.com/biog/2009/05/21/fiickr-shapefiies- 
pubiic-dataset-10/ because there wasn't, and still isn't, any freely available 
corpus of geographic shapes with the level coverage we had (especially for 
neighbourhoods). It was a problem that we kept running in to ourselves and so this 
was one small way that we thought we could help make that situation better. 
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Here's a similar view, but of neighbourhoods in New York City. New York 
remains the edge case that defeats all classifications, especially geographic which is 
one reason everything looks a little crazy. And by crazy I mean "wrong". 

The large pink shape in the background is what we thought of as the city, 
proper. The white shapes are the neighbourhoods. 

The red shapes were generated by bucketing the points formed by the white 
shapes and re-running the algorithm. The technical name for these shape is a "donut 
hole" because when we ran this procedure for London and Paris the newer smaller 
shape created using beighbourhoods almost always maps to the historical old city 
and looks like a big hole cut out of the larger present-day metropolitan area. 

So clearly the red shape tells a better story about New York than the pink 
shape. The fact that New York encompasses part of the Jersey shore might rankle 
some people's sensitivities but it's also not wrong. 



And those three red satellite shapes on the right-hand side" 




The Bronx Zoo, Coney Island and Shea Stadium. 



These are not maps that you would use to bomb your enemies but neither are 
they inaccurate representations of place. 




Fast forward a year and a half. This is a project that Stamen released last 
year called pretty maps. 



prettymaps is an experimental online map of the 
world http : / /prettymaps . stamen . com/ built of multiple freely available, 
community-generated data sources including the Flickr shapefiles, the NaturalEarth 
dataset and OpenStreetMap. 




If that last image looks familiar to anyone it might because the MoMA is 
using it to promote the Talk To Me 

exhibition http : / /www . moma . or g/ inter actives /exhibitions / 201 1 / talktome/ 

which is currently on display. Since this is a meeting about museums, I'll just take 
this opportunity to say: If anyone ever tells you they don't really care whether or 
not they show their work in a 

museum http://www.flickr.com/photos/35034348999SN01/6002540416 , 
they're lying. Just remember that even when the naysaying is at its worst, mine 
included, it's usually born more of frustration than of malice. 




I mentioned that prettymaps is built using data from the 
OpenStreetMap http://www.openstreetmap.org/ (OSM) project. If you're not 
already familiar with OSM it is a seven-year old volunteer project to map the world. 
All of it. By hand. One neighbourhood at a time. Under a Creative Commons 
license. 



You would be forgiven for thinking that the project is pure folly except for 
the part where seven-years and four-hundred thousand users later it has proven itself 
to work. It's coverage in the UK rivals that of the Crown-funded Ordinance Survey 
and its maps of Haiti, produced in the weeks following the 2010 earthquake, are the 
maps of record for both the United Nations and the World Bank. 





prettymaps only use data about road networks from OSM, specifically large 
and medium-sized roads and their corresponding on/off ramps. 

It does not include residential roads because there are just to many of them 
and the thing I was trying to focus on with these maps were the big ring roads and 
through ways that define all cities today. 



Not unlike the flickr shapes these are maps that represent place through it's 
use and it's history of movement through time. 
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In some ways the whole thing was really just an exploration of on ramps and 
off ramps. We never see them isolated like this and they are beautiful. This is 
Houston. 




I also really like airports. 

Earlier this year I decided to try pulling the idea-thread around these maps of 
highway ramps and do a new map of nothing but on and off ramps, again, and 
airports http://airportcity.spum.org/ that have been added to OSM. 
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http://sta.mn/m9j 

htlp ://ai rportc ity. spurn, org 









This was not an entirely successful project but I wanted to show it because I 
think it's a good example of what the future holds in store: There will be more 
projects like OSM, projects where communities of interest come together and take 
ownership and authority of a subject whether it's a map or something else, and start 
to create these huge catalogues of raw material, metadata , that can be used for a 
whole universe of projects that were never imagined. 



To use data the way that a textiles person might approach a bolt of fabric and 
seeing all the possibilities. No one set out to build OSM so that I could create a 
quirky map of airports but by their efforts I am able to. 
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Who was the architect? 



I mentioned before that at Flickr we treated airports as a special-case in our 
taxonomy of place. What I mean by that is that we quite deliberately abused the 
system we had created in order that we could start to list airports as cities. 

Flickr has that luxury. It's a photo-sharing website and not an engineering 
firm contracted to build tunnels or bridges that have to withstand the elements. 

We did this because it more accurately reflects the reality of people's 
experience at, and taking pictures of, airports. When you're at 
JFK http://www.fiickr.com/piaces/jFK/ it's pretty clear that you're not in 
Rochdale or Inwood but equally when you're at London 
Heathrow http://www.fiickr.com/piaces/LHR/ you're absolutely not in 
Surrey. 



Maybe we should have let people geotag their photos in the individual 
terminals too and classified them as neighbourhoods too, right? Actually, / thought 
about that a lot but we didn't have the data to do it, back then. 
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And while it was convenient that I worked at Flickr and had access to the 
source code that runs the site and could make these kinds of changes I don't think 
my desire to do this sort of thing is isolated or unique. 

Despite what people from the Internet tell you about how the network has 
transcended time and space we all still very much live in a physical world made up 
of place and history and I think people are desperate for any kind of tool or device 
that they can use to reflect the day-to-day bumping around that make up most of our 
lives. None of us can punch mountains so we are always on the lookout for some 
sort of proxy. 



For a lot of people today this plays itself out through an online service called 
foursquare http : / /www . foursquare . com/ . foursquare is essentially a big 
communal realtime-calendar where you tell the service where you are and what 
you're doing and that information is shared with people whom you've given 
permission to. foursquare claims to have amassed a database of 25 million venues or 
"places" this way. 25 million. 



Including the recently demolished Terminal 

6 https://foursquare.eom/v/terminal-6/4adb515cf964a52 0dc2521e3 , at JFK. 




My favourite foursquare story these days is how a user has not only listed 
one of the body scanners at SFO as a venue but classified it as a "resort" . On the 
way in from JFK yesterday I discovered that people have started adding individual 

taxi Cabs https://foursquare.com/v/nyc-taxi- 

3ei6/4eac75b07ee59f I6088e5d3e , identified by their call numbers, as places 
where you can check-in! 

We don't have the time to dwell on the reasons why people use foursquare or 
what motivates them to share their locations, often with complete strangers, but it's 
important to recognize that they do and to understand that it's not a passing trend, 
foursquare itself might not last but the motivation that compels people to use the 
service will. 



Also, this is a real poster. It's hanging on the wall at the foursquare office in 
San Francisco. 




You know who else has that kind of data? OpenStreetMap. It turns out there 
are, as of the beginning of this year, 26 million buildings in OSM. Not many of 
them have the kind of metadata associated with them that foursquare venues do. On 
the other hand they have complete geographic footprints and are part of an open 
system that encourages participation and collaboration. 




So I've been thinking a lot about registries lately. I'm focussing on buildings 
but it could be anything. 



In order to try some of these ideas on for size I built a bespoke catalog for all 
those buildings. It's a website called 

building=yes http://buiidingequaisyes.spum.org/ and it's basically just a 
single page with a unique ID for each building. 
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Each one of those buildings has also been slotted in to the same hierarchy of 
places that Flickr uses for its photos. 



At the moment the site is "read-only" but I'm hopeful to have inline editing 
working by the end of the year so that people can update data on my site and have 
their changes automatically fed back into OSM. 




There is also an ongoing experiment to use social version control systems for 
software to store and edit this data. So far, I've uploaded 

airports https://github.com/straup/whereonearth-airport and buildings 
parented by airports https://github.com/straup/whereonearth-building/ . 
This project is very much in its infancy and, frankly, full of bugs still. 




This is the last project I'm going to show. It's called 
map=yes http : //mapequaisyes . stamen . com/ and it's work Stamen did for 
MapQuest http://open.mapquestapi.com/ earlier this past summer. Of all the 
big consumer mapping websites out there MapQuest has been the only one to 
embrace the OSM project. 



One of the way they've done this is by building out the infrastructure 
required to do certain tasks with OSM data, including supporting something called 
the extended API (or 

XAPI) http: //developer .mapquest.com/web/products/open/xapi which 

allows users to query the metadata associated with all the coordinate data that 
people have collected. 




OSM has a deliberately simple tagging system for adding metadata that uses 
nothing more than key, value pairs to define information. For example: 
"building=yes" or "highway=secondary" or anything prefixed with "leisure". That's 
what you're seeing. Buildings are white; leisure areas (pool, parks, etc.) are blue; the 
black lines in other slides are, again, on and off ramps. 

Again, it's one of those things that seems absurd on the face of it but it 
works. What XAPI does is allow you to pull out select pieces of data in OSM by 
querying for a combination of tags and geographic extent. 




Which sounds a lot like the airport project because it's basically the same 
thing but generalized in a way that allows people to do the same thing by taking full 
advantage of the richness of the OSM data set. 




map=yes is a love song to the English painter and comic book artist Dave 
McKean. 
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In fairness, you might ask: Is this really any different than Google's "map 
styling" tools? Is this all just window dressing? 

I think the answer is "no". It's true that with Google's maps you can achieve 
some impressive results by limiting the appearance of map features and by adjusting 
their visual properties. But you can only choose to exclude items from a pre-defined 
list and you can't actually add any new ones. 



Also, Google recently announced that use of their map tiles is no longer free. 
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This is the strength of OSM. 

OSM itself is actually chunked in two separate database. One called the 
rendering database is a subset of the entire corpus and is tailored for producing an 
online map. 

The other is the tagging database consists of everything ever added to OSM 
and is not something that's gotten a lot of attention until recently but combined with 
tools like XAPI it is possible not simply to imagine new kinds of maps but to 
actually mechanize them and make it possible to create them on an actually global 
scale. 



That presents a whole new world of crazy opportunities. 
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So that's where we are, today. 

Some, maybe all, of what I've shown you today may seem a bit odd in a 
discussion about museum studies but I actually think it's incredible relevant and 
important. 

Museums and libraries and archives are no longer the only institutions 
capable of collecting, housing and organizing cultural heritage. What the Internet 
has demonstrated is that it is possible for communities of interest to self-organize 
around a topic and in a relatively short span of time produce bodies of work that 
sometimes rival traditional scholars in their depth and almost always exceed them in 
their breadth. 



I'm not talking about the mechanics of storage or preservation and 
conservation. For the sake of brevity I'll also say that I'm not talking about curating 
or museum programming. What I am talking about, though, is the other thing that 
museums and archives do: cataloging. 



It used to be that the mechanics and the means of production and distribution 
were the gating factors in determining whether or not a particular work or object 
was worth collecting or researching. This is no longer true in a world of databases 
and networked communities. The unit of measure for whether or not something is 
considered important is no longer dictated by the cost of inclusion. 

This is the place where museums and the larger public and communities of 
enthusiasts are meeting and being forced to find common ground. The opportunity 
facing museums, and by extension museum studies, today is to how to use and 
shape a participation in that cataloging process: To imagine museums not simply as 
archive of a considered past but also a zone of safe -keeping for future 
considerations. 

Thank you. 
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I started working at Flickr on December 10, 2004. 1 started writing a Perl 
library called Net::Flickr::Backup https://github.com/straup/p5-Net- 
Fiickr-Backup the following day. 

I did not do this because I was worried that Flickr was going to lose my 
photos. I did it because you should always keep backups. At the end of the day an 
online service is no different than the hard drive in your laptop. It's not that you 
should go through life assuming it will fail but considering the possibility that it 
might (life is complicated that way) and having some contingency in place if it does 
saves you a lot of teeth-gnashing down the road. We still live in a world that suffers 
electrical failures as grim a prospect as that is to consider. 



Flickr's gotten a lot of flack in the last year or so for its lack of a one-button 
download option. This includes a lot of hyperventilating about how Flickr is holding 
people's photos hostage, especially if they neglect to pay the annual 25$ fee to use 
the pro version of the site and are thus prevented from accessing anything but their 
200 most recent photos. I have limited sympathy for these arguments simply 
because they beg the question: Why weren't you actively backing up your photos 
when you did have a pro account? 



If it is in fact table Stakes http://blog.bloom.io/2011/09/16/https- 

ssi-tabie-stakes/ for community-based websites to have one-button exports in 
201 1, and it may well be, it's important to understand that you can get all your data 
out of Flickr using the API. There were a lot of things we didn't do along the way 
because we actively wanted third-party developers to fill those gaps and to reap the 
rewards by building tailor-made applications using the API, including a backup 
client of which there a few now. If we had to do it all over again I would probably 
push for a Flickr-blessed backup client (the Tumblr kids got it 

right http :// staff . tumblr . com/post / 2 86303145 /tumblr-backup-mac-beta in 
that regard) because "just use the API" is not a particularly useful thing to say to 
most people and backups should probably have been exempt from that requirement. 

Kellan's already written a better blog post about this and the idea of 
"minimal Competence http : / / laughingmeme . org/2 10/05/18 /minimal- 
competence-data-access-data-ownership-and-sharecropping/ " SO I'll let him 

have the last word on that subject. 

Since leaving Flickr, some of the old application engineering team have been 
writing a "white room" implementation of the various core libraries that we all grew 
to love while we worked there. It's called 

Flamework https://github.com/straup/fiamework . It is mostly unfashionable 
since it does pretty much everything (minus some of the dumber bits) we did when 
we worked there, is not a "framework" and still uses PHP and MySQL. But you 
know, it got us to five billion photos and beyond in five or six years (with at most 
ten to fifteen people on the nerd crew (thanks for that, Yahoo...)). 

/ wrote some other stuff here but then [redacted] it because I didn't want to 

get Myles http://www.flickr.com/photos/mylesdgrant/6293742098/ all 
wound up. 

Anyway, it's made it possible to build a faster, quicker and generally easier 
version of Net::Flickr::Backup (N:F:B) and one that actually generates a website 
along the way instead of littering my computer with a million tiny RDF files that 
confuse web browsers and hurt your 

eyes http : / /search . cpan . org/-ascope/Net-Flickr-RDF- 



2.2/iib/Net/Fiickr/RDF.pm#RDF to look at. Data-wise it doesn't do quite as 
much as N:F:B (yet) but it does do the following: 

• It downloads and stores your original photos and their "640x" 
versions. Currently photos are stored locally but there's a plan to add 
support for S3. 

• For each photo it downloads and stores the contents of the 

flickr. photos, getlnfo http://www.flickr.com/services/api/flickr.pho1 
API method as a JSONfile. (None of that data is displayed yet but at 
least it's there.) 

• It stores enough data about each photo in a database so that it can 
reconstruct your photostream and create a webpage for each photo. 
With the same photo ID. And the same URL structure. With Flickr-style 
path aliases and everything. 

• It uses the Flickr API as a single sign-on and validation service, which 
means that the site can fetch and store my contact list and relationship 
which each person in it. 

That's it, so far. There is zero amount of spit and polish and I haven't been 
able to make any changes in a few months, now. But it works. Every couple of days 
I run the backup_photOS.php https://github.com/straup/parallel- 
flickr /blob/master /bin/backup_photos . php script by hand because I Still 
haven't bothered to automate that part and it sucks down any new photos I've 
uploaded to Flickr. You've never seen me mention the site here or point to it 
because I'm still perfectly happy to use Flickr but now everything I do there has a 
shadow that I control. And when I say "everything" I mean almost everything. I 
mean the stuff I'd put at the top of a ranked list of things I'd be sad to see vanish in 
to the... yeah... let's not go there yet, okay? 

The thing that's most interesting to me though is the last piece on that list: 
The part where the site uses Flickr to authenticate logged in users. What that means 
is that / can replicate Flickr's privacy settings locally. It means that I can have a 
local copy of my photos and keep private things private without having to think 



about smashing my face on the rocky shores of abstract one-size-fits-all social- 
network pony-graph 

magic http : //blog . pinboard .in/2011/11 /the_social_graph_is_neither / . If 

you come to my site and you're not logged in (via Flickr) you just won't see non- 
public photos. Neither will I, for that matter. But if you do log in then because 
you've logged in via the Flickr API auth 

dance http://www.flickr.com/services/api/misc.userauth.html I have a 

auth token for you and can look up your Flickr 

ID http: //www. flickr.com/services/api/flickr. auth. getToken.html and 

whether you're a contact and see when and where you have permissions to see all 
those other photos. 

The other part that is exciting is that I can start to add hooks in to the 
account management side of things on my end to let a user log in with their email 
address or their Twitter account or whatever. If the unthinkable ever happens {trust 
me when I say I don 't know anything you don 't and it hurts me more than you '11 ever 
know to write those words but let's be honest: It's hard to look at Yahoo and not 
wonder if they're dumb enough to fuck things 

up http: //danielmillsap.com/blog/culture/cultural-artif acts-in-an- 
impermanent-digital-world/ because they've done nothing in the last few years 
to suggest otherwise ...) then, because I start out by knowing who users are on 
Flickr, I will have already made the link between that account and some other 
website or email service that is happy to act as a validating (read: login) agent. 

If the worst were ever to come to pass it's not a solution that helps going 
forward but if we ever get to that place we'll have a lot more to worry about and this 
is better than the proverbial nothing. Either way I have a means to ensure that 
certain people can continue see not-public photos on my website without sharing 
them with the entire Internet. That little bridge between services and identifiers is 
important and something that interests me these days. If you don't think it's what 
things like Google+ are all about then we should go for a drink, sometime. 

The thing I have written is not the mythical backing up of the entirety of 
Flickr which is nearly impossible to do correctly because you bump up against the 
problem of permissions and relationships which can only be solved, really, by 
operating the service, with all its users, in toto. But at least it's a way for individual 



users to keep their little piece of the larger whole and to preserve a little more of the 
richness that makes Flickr itself worth using (read: the other Flickr users) beyond a 
freeze-frame replica of their photostreams. 
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I suppose I could run this thing I've written as a captial-S service but I doubt 
I will. Certainly not now, anyway. Instead I'm going to do that thing I do sometimes 
which is release code that mostly-almost-sorta-still-needs-work-but does a thing I 
know a lot of people would like to use without really making it easy to actually do 
on their own. Yet. For all I know someone will take the code or the idea, or both, 
and run off and make a successful service out of it. They certainly won't do it using 
my code without a lot of work to account for all the outstanding details but I'd rather 
put it out there now in the hopes that maybe there are other people who want to help 
me make it better. 



Failing that it's a "reference implementation" and proof that it can be done. 



http://straup.github.com/parallel-flickr/ 



2011-11-10 



A refreshing lack of laptops 




I had the pleasure at attending NACIS 2011 http://www.nacis.org/ in 
Madison this week and being part of a panel on "Art and Modern Cartography" 
organized by Tim Wallace. Tim asked me if I would speak shortly after he started 
writing a series of blog posts questioning the role and relationship of art and 

Cartography and Science https://timwallace.wordpress.com/2011/04/19/on- 
art-science-in-web-cartography/ which stirred a healthy and interesting debate 
in the community (most of the responses are linked to the post I've linked to) and I 
jumped at the opportunity. 

Tim put together a great panel including Daniel Huffman, Melanie 
McCalmont, Patrick Hofman and Matt Knutzen. Frankly, the whole thing would 
have been worth it if all that happened was being able to go out to dinner with Matt, 
the night before, and work through our respective talks. 



I made two unusual choices given my history of public speaking. First, I 
limited myself to no more than one slide per minute of talking. The second, a 
consequence of the first, was to ditch all the pictures of maps from the talk. Instead I 
create an appendix of links and screenshots and links of all the projects I would 

have shown http : / /www. aaronland . inf o/ talks /nacis2 1 1 /appendix . html 
and stuck it on the web with a handy short URL for typing in to a laptop or writing 



down in a notepad. This was not a long talk and it seemed like a topic that didn't 
need to be fighting for time with a show-and-tell presentation of past work that 
already wouldn't have fit in a 15 minute slot by itself. 

This turned out to be the right decision except for the part where NACIS is 
one of those conferences where the majority of the audience members still don't 
bring their laptops with them to talks. So that was weird (and new given how 
quickly we all got used to speaking to a crowd of glowing faces) but there wasn't 
anything to be done about it by the time I realized what was going on. 

For once, this text is pretty close to what I really said once I got up to the 
podium. This of course means that I now feel like I am shirking my SKYBLOGGING 
responsibilities because I am basically copying the same text that I spent most of 
Wednesday writing, in between short walks and fuckyeahsharedbike rides around 
Madison http: //madison. bcycie.com/ . Rest assured, though, that there is 
SKYBOURBON as I re-tell this story to you now, 
Myles https://twitter.eom/#l/Myles/status/121390351805202434 . 

This is what I said: 




Hi, my name is Aaron. I am from the Internet. I am not a cartographer by 
training. I am not even a computer programmer by training. Nor am I a capital-D 
designer although I work at Stamen Design in San Francisco. If I studied anything 
at all it was painting but I haven't done any serious painting in at least 15 years. 



I mention all of these things because they, along with the web, have been the 
rip currents running through my life for the last ten years most of which I've spent 
thinking about maps and community at Flickr and more recently at Stamen and in 
every personal project in between. 




I'd like to start with a pair of stories about Lisbon. 

I have had the privilege of visiting Lisbon twice in as many years. The first 
time was 2010 and when I came back I described the city as being like a turtle. 
What I meant is that it presents a very beautiful but ultimately hard (and nearly 
impenetrable) surface to visitors. The pattern on the turtle's shell being the map - 
the route - of the city that almost every tourist follows when they visit Lisbon. 

It is the map that every travel book publishes and it says the city can be seen 
in approximately three days and then there's basically nothing left worth seeing 
afterwards. It is a route that so many people have taken you can see and feel it being 
etched in to the city like a river-bed or some other heroic land-feature. 




But that is not where Lisbon's beauty lies. Lisbon's beauty lies in walking the 
same streets day after day and letting themselves open up to you gradually. Like 
many things on the Iberian peninsula a lot of life goes on behind the thick walls and 
heavy shutters that front the streets. That's a hard thing to "map" because the facts 
on the ground are really just facts on the surface. This is true of many places but I 
mention Lisbon because it's demonstrates the problem nicely. 



This is one of two weeks worth of GPS traces I made while we walked 
around the city. That's all we did. We walked around. We ate fish. We walked 
around some more. We got drunk a lot. 



place not geography 




This is what the entire trip looked like. This is neither art nor cartography 
but I show this because there's not really any point talking about maps in 201 1 
without acknowledging two things: 

The first is that the raw data and most of the plumbing used to collect it are 
now available to those who want it. I did all of this work with my phone. The 
second is that the idea of "location" is now front-of-mind for more and more people. 

Despite what people on the Internet will tell you we all continue to live in 
so-called "meat-space" so there's never been a time when geography hasn't been 
important. What's changing is people's expectation that it's something more than a 
hill or a lake or something bigger than them over which they have no control. 



What's changed is the expectation that "location" is something they can 
affect even if it's just at a personal level. And right now that mostly plays itself out 
in maps. 




These are all those GPS traces, simplified and overlayed on a project the 
studio released last year called "pretty maps". 

This is also the last map you'll see in this presentation. This is too short a 
talk for me to try to get to the meat of an argument and do a slide show of all the 
work that's gotten me invited up on this stage. 

Every project I would have shown you lives on the web and I've put together 
a list of links, along with screenshots, at this web page. I'll show the URL again at 
the end of this talk. 



The second time I went back to Lisbon was earlier this month. I was 
attending "Experimenta" which is the Lisbon Design Biennial. During one of the 
panel discussions someone suggested that what Portugal (and presumably every 
other country) needed was a Minister of Design as though bringing someone to the 
decision making table who could apply "design thinking" to all our social and 
economic problems was the thing we've been missing all along. 



/ actually presented at 

Experimenta http://www.fiickr.com/photos/straup/62H836282/ this year. 
The talk was choppier than most which is why I haven't posted the slides or notes 
yet. It's a talk that was a bit ambitious given the constraints (see above) but if I can 
find the time (a flight longer than this one) I'd like to try to to write it out in long- 
form... 

That's an interesting idea, I suppose, but it's also a little naive because it pre- 
supposes that public policy isn't a kind of design thinking by any other name. 

How do you create and orgranize a system that will perform some basic set 
of functions that can be reliably used by a large and heterogenous population so that 
they are free to pursue a life beyond basic survival needs? 

More importantly maybe is: How do you tell the history, the debate and the 
nuances, of those decisions to someone who's only just arrived at the conversation? 
Sometimes all those people freaking out at town hall meetings have reason to do so 
but sometimes they're just not aware that there's a "why". 

This is what I mean when I say that it's just "design thinking" by another 
name. 

For a studio like Stamen which is increasingly being asked to make sense of 
large, public datasets this second question is going to be central to all the work we 
do. Which is not unlike some of the problems that all maps face. 




I mentioned earlier that before I joined the Internet I studied painting. That 
was almost twenty years ago, as it happens, and back then we were all neck-deep in 
the debate about relationship between art and design and craft. They were brutal and 
vicious arguments and a lot of it was wrapped up in an intellectual and social 
positioning, typically with the fine artists coming out on top and the craftsmen 
people being seen as little more than, to use a contemporary name-calling, code- 
monkeys. 

Somewhere stuck in the middle were the designers who were treated more or 
less the way cartographers are today. Everyone knows they're doing something that 
is hard and requires skill and a kind of aesthetic but no one is quite ready to call it 
"Art". 



I think one of the reasons the debate was so antagonistic when I was in 
school is because people were already seeing and could feel a shift in those roles 
even if we couldn't articulate them. Twenty years on there's no denying it anymore. 




That is: The distinction between the three groups has by and large always 
been predicated on economic grounds, the cost to produce a work and the burden 
required to sell it. That is a ground which has almost entirely fallen out from 
underneath everyone's feet. 

It is no longer clear what separates one from the other in ways that make the 
traditional arts vs. crafts debate seem quaint by comparison. 

Artists are producing "designer" bags, designers are talking about their work 
as bespoke "pieces" over questionable function and crafts-people are busy blazing 
trails across the Internet and the technology world. Think: Threadless and the larger 
world of textiles (aka "wearable computing") beyond that. 

Last year I wrote the following: 



"For most of their histories the carefully crafted roles separating each has 
been a function of the means of production. In the absence of those constraints how 
are those roles distinguished when the only measure are the communities of interest 



that form around the work they create? I don't think anyone really knows, right 
now." 

The perennial debate around the distinction between the fine arts and crafts 
is made more confused by the question of whether designers, particularly those 
making "data visualizations" are creating new art-forms or simply illustrating 
buckets of information." 




Way back in 2007 my collegue Mike Migurski made this diagram which is 
different way of saying the same thing. 



Often, we treat the science, or the math, in these endeavours as little more 
than tools. It's role is like that of the craftsmen executing a task well but one that 
requires external guidance and vision. I think is one of the reasons that the question 
of art and (or art versus) cartography keeps cropping up. 




Historically, we've used the difficulty with which something is created as a 
shorthand for a measure of confidence in it's authority. Typically this has meant 
classic 20th century means of production and distribution but we've also substituted 
economic freedom with academic rigour. If something places extraordinary 
demands (whether it's time or money) on an inidividual then the feeling is that they 
won't pursue it, simply out of a sense of self-preservation, unless they are serious 
about it. 

Maps occupy a special place in this equation. It's not that all maps need be 
accurate but some of them really do because there's actual consequence (or at least 
money) at the end of each one. 

But maps aren't difficult to make anymore. If anything there's never been a 
better for people to make them. The availability of comprehensive, open data 
sources and an exponential in the design and ease of use of the toolsets means that 
we're seeing not just more maps being produced but, frankly, better crafted maps by 
more people with less cost. 



I happen to think this is a good thing because not all maps ought to be meant 



for bombing your enemies but I am aware that "more beautiful" doesn't mean "more 
better" or even in some cases, "correct". 

But that's also a weird, squishy corner that we're painting ourselves into I 
think that one of the reasons the art and cartography debate gets so heated is that we 
all know some of the maps we make *need* to be held to a higher standard of 
circumstance but we no longer have the convenient short-hand of maps being "hard" 
to produce for distinguishing one from the other. 




But we've been here before. We've been here for a long time. Language 
exists at a similar intersection between necessity and art but if we held language to 
the same standard of absolute utility that we some times hold maps to then we 
would not have literature, we would not have humour, we would not have 
philosophy. 

Language is capable of both poetry and the kinds of soul-crushing prose we 
think are required to create documents that can be dragged in to court or otherwise 
held to some unknown but fearsome accountability. 



If there's anyone who can't read the text in this slide: On the flight out to 
Madison the other day, I discovered that someone has not only added the body 
scanner at SFO to foursquare's database of places but they've classified it as a 
"resort". I am debating trying to check-in from inside the actual scanner the next 
time I go through security. 



there are no jetpacks only faux- 70s photos 
of unmanned aerial vehicles... 
http://flic.kr/p/aNy4DV 
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It's not just literature, either. 

It took photographers all of a year, if that, after the invention of the medium 
to understand that they had no more of a lock on "reality" than the painters ever had. 

This is a photograph I discovered earlier this year by Balazs Gardi as part of 
basetrack.org http://www.basetrack.org/ , a Knight-News funded project to 
document marines in Afghanistan. This is a photo a Predator drone getting ready to 
take off from an airbase in Khandahar. 

If it looks a little odd that's because it was taken with an iPhone using a 
camera application called "Hipstamatic" that post- processes photographs and makes 
them look like they were shot and developed using colour film from the 1970s. Note 
the addition of the faux-paper "border" around the image. 



This is all kinds of weird. This is a photo taken with a device that more than 
any other collapsed not just the financial but social barrier to people taking a 
particular kind of networked mobility, an by extension maps, for granted. It's a 



photo of a machine that is forcing people to confront a whole new set of questions 
about war and technology; about accountability and moral authority. In a place that 
the US has been fighting a war for the last ten years. Dressed up in a summer dress 
from 1974. 

It's a beautiful photo. It's also profoundly weird. There's no going back. 




This is not a staged photo, by the way. This really happened. It's not a bad 
way to think about the question of art and cartography, either. 

I've long held that all media transit from being "functional" to "art" when 
they are no longer economically viable. It is that transition which dampers the cost 
and the consequence of failure and makes the space necessary for people to 
experiment and play. Think of lithography which was born of purely utilitarian 
needs and sherparded the arrival of the mass-produced image only to become a 
capital-0 object as soon as the offset press was invented. 



The thing that is exciting about cartography today is that it seems able to 
exist in both places simultaneously without automatically being sucked in to the 
gravity well of either. This means most of the social cues we've learned for 
interacting with maps will need to be revisited but in the end I think it will be worth 
it. 



http://sta.mn/xp9 
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Thank you. 
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"everyone was looking at a different 
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A/so: 

Myles http://www.flickr.com/photos/mylesdgrant/6468448641/ W my 

conceptual device. 

One of the reasons I've always thought that 
OpenID http://www.openid.net/ never caught on is simply because not many 
people self-identify with URLs. Yet. Those of us who live and breath the web long 
ago understood the attraction (sometimes even the value) of having a personal 
domain and the benefits of being able to hang services (OpenID, for instance, or 
some other trust/validation mechanism) off of it. That is still by and large a level of 
technical engagement with the plumbing that many people may not be able to wrap 
their heads around. Even when they can, though, most people just don't have the 
time to care about it. Lots of things have a way of losing out to, say, children. 



That's started to change in recent years as Facebook and Twitter, the twin 
towers of the Broadcast Nation, have insulated themselves in to everyone's lives and 
taught people to address others in conversation by their username or some service- 
level equivalent handle. Which is an interesting wrinkle in what will be possible in 
years to come simply because people are comfortable with the notional construct of 
an addressable online identity. I doubt that OpenID will ever be more than a good 



idea that happened too soon but something like it will probably gain a foothold over 
time. 

I mention all of that because Tom 
Coates http://www.twitter.com/tomcoates/ and I had a long conversation 
about custom URLs (generally referred to as "path 

aliases") http://www.flickr.com/help/account/?search=URL#170 on Flickr 
and ultimately about the larger issue of conceptual devices like addressable 
identifiers. You know the part where you can get to my photos by visiting 

http://wwW.flickr.com/photOS/straup http://www.flickr.com/photos/straup 

instead of 

http://www.flickr.eom/photos/35034348999@N01 http://www.fiickr.com/photc 
(where "35034348999@N01 " is a unique ID for my account and a hold-over from 
the original game that birthed Flickr). Specifically, we were talking about the 
inability of users to change their path alias once its been created. This is a situation 
that is further exaserbated or at least made more confusing by the ability of users to 
change their username (the name that Flickr uses to say "Hi So-and-so! " when you 
visit the homepage) as many times as they want. 

So if you chose the path alias "bobby" when you created your Flickr account 
way back in the dawn before time known as 2005 but have decided that you'd really 
rather now be known as "robert" in online circles you are out of luck when it comes 
to your photos. This is one of those good news / bad news situations. 

The good news is that Flickr has never and (if there is any justice in the 
world) will never break URLs. When you create a custom URL Flickr agrees to 
make sure that only your photos will appear at that URL. And even if you delete 
your Flickr account the site won't suddenly start showing someone else's photos 
when a person visits that address on the Internet. 

The bad news is that Flickr never got around to making it possible to change 
your path alias in a way that preserved the old one and simply redirected visitors to 
the new URL. I don't honestly remember why we didn't do it during my time but it 
was probably the usual combination of having too few people doing too many 
things multiplied by it being a time before the Broadcast Nation had been adopted 
en masse (read: how many are really going to care enough to change their custom 



URL?) and it became a feature that kept being pushed down the stack. 

If you ask me now, I think Flickr should make it possible for users to change 
their path aliases. It would involve a bit of planning and a bit of head- scratching to 
account for the massive big-iness of Flickr and all its users and to account for the 
edge cases but it's certainly possible. 



* Connected to ■ ^^m h ^ ^^rJ^^ port SB (#6) 

> GET /photos/straup/pogeZ HTTP/1.1 

> User-Agent: curl/?. 21. 8 tx!6_64-pc-Unux-gnu) T.ibcurl/7.21.9 0penSSL/9.9.So 
1.11 

> Host: I _ I ■ 
t Accept: '/' 

> 

< HTTP/1.1 3B£ Found 

< Dote: Frl, BZ Dec ZB11 Z0:B7:5O GMT 

< Server: Apache/Z.Z.16 CUbuntu) 

< X-Po*vered-By: PHP/5.3.3-lubuntu9.5 

< location: /photos/aaranofiiantreal/pageZ 

< Vory: Accept-Encoding 

< Transfer-Encoding: chunked 

< Content-Type: text/html; charset=utf-9 

< X-Pad: avoid browser bug 
< 

{ [data not shown] 



As a way to work through some of the issues I added the ability to create 

and Change path aliases https://github.com/straup/parallel- 
flickr /blob/master /www/include/conf ig.php.example#L32 to parallel- flickr. 
The code first checks a local list of path aliases but also checks Flickr for existing 
aliases since parallel-flickr is, by design, a very tiny subset of the entire user base. 
That still leaves open the possibility that a local (parallel-flickr) user might claim an 
alias that a Flickr user claims in the future. If that (Flickr) user then gets added to 
the (local) database who gets to use the alias in their URLs? 

I opted to give it to the user who claimed it first (locally) because parallel- 
flickr is a personal backup and if someone's already claimed it that probably means 
they are an active user. The other user's photos are still addressable using their 
Flickr ID (or "NSID",the "35034348999@N01" I mentioned before.) Which means 
that the code needs to do some extra hoop-jumping to see if a path alias is shared 
between users and display some notice to that effect. Which means that the whole 
project starts to feel a lot like the maze of horrors that was (is) trying to merge 



Flickr and Yahoo! 

accounts http://www.flickr.com/photos/kellan/1518664465/ but there you 

go. If you disable the path aliases can 

Change https://github.com/straup/parallel- 

flickr /blob/master /www/ templates/ inc_path_alias_conflict.txt feature in 

parallel-flickr all the localized magic stops and the site just chugs along as a mirror 
image of Flickr, which means the hypothetical shared path alias will belong to the 
same user who owns it on Flickr. 

The place where Tom and I disagree about changing aliases is how to handle 
the redirects at both a network and a conceptual level. I was tempted to grossly 
misrepresent Tom's argument in order to bait him in to finally Hogging 
again http://www.piasticbag.org/ but I haven't and if I get it wrong it's 
because 1 got it wrong not because of something Tom said. At the network level 
there are two types of redirects identified by their numerical status codes. (There are 
actually several types of 

redirects http://www.w3.org/Protocols/rfc2 616/rfc2 616-secl0.html but 

we're just going to leave them in the corner for now, as a practical matter.) Status 
code 301 says "the URL you are looking for is gone forever and the stuff that used 
to be there lives over here, at another URL". Status code 302 says "the URL you are 
looking for has temporarily moved over to this other URL". 

Tom thinks Flickr should issue 301 -style redirects for path aliases that have 
changed and I think Flickr should issue 302-style redirects (and ignore the 
"temporary" part in the semantics of the status code). My argument for 302 redirects 
is simply that to do otherwise would violate the promise that Flickr makes that 
URLs don't change. Tom's argument is two-fold. First, that lots of things actually do 
change, or are impermanent, on the Internet and to pretend otherwise is simply 
ignoring reality. Second, by not allowing for path aliases (which are "usernames" by 
any other... name) to be recycled Flickr is further strip-mining the finite natural 
resouce known as "good" usernames and perpetuating the proliferation of awful 
usernames like "bobby. 1497". 

I am sympathetic with both arguments although I don't think the first holds 
weight when we're talking about photographs. I agree with Tom's basic premise that 
things online should be allowed to die, whether it's by the hand of the person who 



created them http://meyerweb.com/eric/thoughts/2011/10/04/searching- 
f or-mark-piigrim/ or just because it's probably healthier in the long run to 
remember that some things in life are 

transient http: //russelldavies . typepad.com/planning/2011/12/to- 
evanesce-or-materialise . html . I just don't think that applies to photographs, 
especially photographs that exist on a photo sharing website where people are 
actively encouraged to share their pictures publicly. They are not the same flights of 
fancy that status messages, for example, are considered to be. There is the larger 
issue that if your business is built on the trafficing of things that are meant to be 
ephemeral then the value of your business itself (to users) is ultimately no less 
ephemeral. And before you say it, I don't actually believe that, in the end, people 
will think things like Twitter messages are any less important than photographs but 
that's a whole other story http://dashes.com/anii/2011/11/thinkup- 
1.0. html . 

We are hard-wired for photos or more precisely still images (I've got six 
thousand years worth of claims that "painting is dead" to back up that outrageous 
claim, by the way) and they come with enough emotional baggage and social 
triggers that they deserve to be treated with care and thought. At the very least they 
deserve to be guaranteed some degree of permanence. This is one reason that 
parallel-flickr mirrors Flickr's URL structure. If the shit ever does hit the fan (I still 
don't know anything you don't, 

okay? http : //www. aaronland.info/weblog/2 01 1/10/ 14/pixelspace/#parallel- 
f lickr ) then all those Flickr links you've got lying around can at least be kept 
alive (or un-dead) by replacing "flickr.com" with "my-copy-of-parallel-flickr.com" 
which is not ideal but is better than nothing. 
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parallel-flickr lets you change your path alias! 



- Conr.CCtCS tO ■ H .^ m *H 

> GET /fchoto5/stroijp/paga2 HTTP/1.1 

> user-Agent; curl/7. 21.0 CxSb_&4-pc-linux-gnu} Hbcurl/?.21.B OpenSSL/0.9.SD 
1.15 

. Host: I _ I . 

> Accept: V 

< HTTP/1.1 3&2 Found 

< Date: Fri, 32 Dec 2011 20:02:56 GMT 

< server: Apache/Z . 2 . IB (ubuntu) 

< X-Pwered-Sy: PHP/5.3.3-lubunU»9.5 

< location: /photos/ooronofJtontreal/pda.ez 

< Vary; Accept -Encoding m 

< Transfer-Encoding: chunked 

you it* signed in wn5 jslur strnup *M4unl I j| 
hup;/J W *-,ni<*r,<0'n;»h««tlM34msoagWOU^*Sl«73SJ 




Tom's other argument is that by allowing users to change their path aliases 
without also putting old aliases back in to the pool of available names then 
eventually there just won't be any good names to choose from. On the face of it, this 
is true. We have twenty years of ugly and stupid usernames at AOL and then 
Hotmail and Yahoo! and now Google to point at. I would argue this is the function 
of bad, or at least lazy, UI design more than it is a proof of people's inability to think 
of a username they want to self-identify with. This is also a hard problem. It is one 
of those genuinely hard problems that no one has solved and I do not have a handy 
list of best practices for getting users to think about identity within the constraints of 
a seemingly finite set of possibilities. On the other hand we have entire languages at 
our disposal and entire histories of literature and poetry with which to encourage 
people to think about the act of naming things as something other than just 
"bob.jones.3327". 

Not to mention a legacy of semi-anonymous communities of interest (often 
weird but usually not creepy) that have been role-playing and choosing names and 
guises for themselves to indicate that, really, it's a problem people are more than 



capable of solving. For example, I would totally create a Twitter account for 
NEWAESTHESTICHULK http://new-aesthetic.tumblr.com/ except for the 
part where Twitter names can only be 15 characters long... 

What I am saying is that it's a problem we haven't ever really tried to solve at 
scale. There's a reason that everyone has been so eager to use services like 
Facebook and Twitter for managing user accounts because it means they can 
effectively punt on the problem entirely. That's all good so long as, in the long run, 
you understand that you are share-cropping your users and are comfortable with the 
realities that these companies will always have a knife to your throat. This is, after 
all, still business http://biog.pinboard.in/2011/12/don_t_be_a_free_user/ . 

I sometimes use Twitter as an example not so much of opportunities missed 
but of opportunities for active encouragement passed by. From a business 
perspective you can't really fault Twitter for pursuing the Broadcast Nation strategy. 
It has served them fantastically well and without much coaxing from Twitter itself 
lots of people have figured out how to take the constraint of a message no longer 
than 140 

characters https://twitter.eom/#1/fredwiison/status/1447425s703359i809 
and use it to make language sing and dance in new ways. There is a fine line 
between actively encouraging users down a certain path and being overly 
proscriptive and I could easily be convinced that Twitter badgering users to think 
about the art of crafting a message, of describing a moment, would just be 
annoying. Again, that's the hard part but life is short so why not take a stab at 
solving the difficult things? 

But back to Flickr: If Flickr went down the road of allowing users to change 
their path alias then there is still a valid argument to be made that they should allow 
a user to willingly jettison a custom URL in to the void. To say: I know what I'm 
doing and I don't care if someone else's awful and disturbing (or just saccharine) 
photos show up in the place where my pictures used to live. 

The only problem here is that it brings up another really hard design problem 
that no one has much bothered to tackle: How you convey to people that an action 
on their part is effectively crossing the point of no return. After the Flickr 
Commons http://www.fiickr.com/commons/ launched lots of users wanted to 



be able to give their photos a public domain license (often confusing it with the no 
known copyright http://www. flickr.com/commons/usage license that 
Commons photos are assigned which is not at all the same thing) . Most people on 
the team, I think, were in favour of allowing users to say their photos were freely 
available in the public domain and it certainly wasn't a technical challenge. 

We simply couldn't think of a way to really make people understand that 
once they'd done that there was absolutely nothing they could do to control how 
someone else used their photos. Nothing. Forever. Always. This was also around the 
same time that people were starting to discover the goofy-funny-not-really-flattering 
photos of themselves that they'd given a Creative Commons license because that's 
the right-and-good thing to do were suddenly being used in national ad campaigns 
and seeing themselves on posters plastered all over the place. This still happens 
today. To people who used to work at Flickr. 



©flipzagging 

Neil Kandalgaonkar 



Someone wants use my image in an ad 
campaign in Amsterdam. This one: 
flickr.com/photos/brevity. . . 
#damnyoucreativecommons 




That's what I mean when I say that photos are quantifiably different. 

So, I suppose you should be able to throw an old path alias back over the 
fence but it seems like a bit of a wasted effort to do so without also trying to crack 
some of the larger issues that shadow the reasons for doing it in the first place. 



I've been thinking a lot about these kinds of conceptual 

devices https://www.npr.org/2011/12/07/143265669/occupy-geoff-nunbergs- 

2011-word-of-the-year , or constraints, and the opportunities they present to 
nudge and shift the discussion around a topic but it's all woolier than I'd like. I 
suppose that is their nature, to be fuzzy around the edges in a way that gives people 



enough of a rough guide to see that there's actually a path forward (rather than a 
wide open-ended landscape) but without erecting fences so high they block out the 
sky. It makes things difficult to talk about in concrete terms but it seems to me that 
this is how you at least try to get out from under the burden of all the common 
wisdom that's gotten us in to the messes like the one we struggle with around 
usernames and identity. 

We did a lot of stuff wrong during my time at Flickr but if I had to highlight 
one thing we fucked up it was somehow creating an environment where people 
started to believe that their photos "were not good enough for Flickr". I mean, 
really, how did we ever let that happen? I was speechless the first time a friend said 
that me and for the record: It was never part of the plan. How did we ever let people 
think that there is one measure of photography? How did we let people imagine that 
a medium which gave the world both Ansel 

Adams https: //secure. wikimedia.org/wikipedia/en/wiki/Zone_Sy stem and 
Garry https : / /www. youtube . com/watch? v=T14 f-QFCUek 

Winogrand https://www. youtube. com/watch?v=-ZklnkZ3-kE (a photographer 
who died with a reported 10, 000 rolls of undeveloped film in his studio and who 
said that every time you take a picture you are "hopefully risking failure") and 
everyone else in between was about any other than the joy and the discovery of the 
possible, foofy equipment and technique and measures of "good"-iness be damned? 





Since then, the Instagram 



Steamroller http://www.flickr.com/photos/tags/instagram:*= has come 

along and earned its success fair and square by making a thing that is genuinely fun 
and easy and immediate to use. There's a lot about the larger project that I find 
problematic but you can not fault them their ability stripping away all the cruft at 
the intersection of photography and our Interphones. And all it took to get a whole 
crowd of people who I know and were intimidated (apparently) by Flickr (of all 
things) genuinely interested again in the act of photography was, let's be honest 
here, a heavy application of 1970's vaseline -porn filtering to their pictures. 

Say what you want about those goofy filters (and I am the last 

person http : / /www . aaronland . inf o/weblog/2 00 6 /07 /3 1 /baconmelon/#f iltr 
to call that particular kettle 

black http://www.flickr.com/photos/straup/tags/filtr ) but they have been 
a startlingly good device for getting people to play at taking pictures again. 
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This is another one of those epically long blog posts, and I barely even wrote 
any of it. It's also pretty fucking depressing. I think I'm going to go and get drunk 
and watch videos of kittens after I publish it or maybe just show up on 

MyleS http://www.flickr.com/photos/wafer/6440529807/ ' doorstep and ask 

for a hug. What follows has largely been my day, for good or bad. 

I've been reading P. W. Singer's "Wired for War" and planning to do a dog- 
eared blog post, when I finished, alongside Matt Martin's "Predator" (as in the one 
he pilots) which I read last month. Then this morning I started reading about 
"United States v. 

Jones" http: //www. supremecourt.gov/oral_arguments/argument_audio_detail . 

argument=io-i259 which will decide whether or not GPS vehicle surveillance 
performed without a court order is a violation of the Fourth Amendment (since, you 
know, you drive around in public already) so I decided not to wait any longer 



After the essay about the Supreme Court case I found myself reading about 
the investigation in to the sexual assault charges against Dominique Strauss-Kahn 
which I include here only because the weirdest part of the article is that a huge 
chunk of the "reporting" was done by surveillance cameras and cell phone and 
electronic key card log files. From there it seemed only natural to finally read the 



Washington Post's "Top Secret 

America" http: //voices .washingtonpost.com/top-secret-america/ series, 

end to end. 

And by the time I'd gotten through all that 
Nate http://kelsocartography.com/blog/ had sent along a piece the Post 
published yesterday on aerial drones in Gaza that might as well be part of Thomas 
Pynchon's "Gravity's 

Rainbow" http://www.flickr.com/photos/straup/6336969373/ . Meanwhile, 

Iran is claiming to have not simply downed, but 

pOwned https://secure.wikimedia.org/wikipedia/en/wiki/POwn , an 

American Stealth drone http://www.washingtonpost.com/world/national- 

security/iran-says-it-downed-us-stealth-drone-pentagon-acknowledges- 

aircraft-downing/2011/12/04/gIQAyxa8TO_print.html that looks as though it 

fell from Batman's utility belt. Good times. 

/ did also add the ability to filter your faves by 

photographer http://www.flickr.com/photos/straup/6453778439/ in 

parallel-flickr this morning, so I guess that's something... 

"Predator" http://openlibrary.org/works/OL155868 

by Matt Martin & Charles Strasser 

• Call him a bonus. Truck and driver. Blue light special, Kmart 
shoppers. Two for the price of one. 

• There had been a power outage in the satellite uplink in Europe. I had 
no further control of the plane. It automatically shut down its lasers 
and weapons and turned away from the target to fly a lost link profile. 

• My radio crackled. "Roger that, Agony 31 ." 

• The driver slammed the trunk lid and looked all around. That was a 
dead giveaway for suspicious. 



and immediately transferred my video feed to marines on the ground so 
they could see what I was seeing. 

I held my breath when the Abrams thundered directly at the car and 
pointed its 120mm main cannon right at the driver through his 
windshield. 

The United States had just taken off the front of an old Toyota at the 
price of about sixty-eight thousand dollars. Eventually we might get a 
handle on the insurgency— if we didn't go broke first. 

Marines tightened their seal on the city until it was as tight as a 
condom on a large cucumber. 

everybody knew it was over. That was made even plainer when teams 
of U.S. Army lawyers began arriving in the city with suitcases full of 
cash to award to people with damage claims. In effect, they were 
insurance claims adjusters. 

the MarcBot, about the size of a toy truck, had a video camera mounted 
on its tiny mast. It was the first ground robot to draw blood in Iraq 
after troops fighting in the streets of Baghdad and Fallujah discovered 
that they could jerry-rig a Claymore antipersonnel mine to it and send 
it snooping into a waiting ambush or into an alley or a building to blow 
up the bad guys. 

Yob and I posed for photos with the other GIs. It reminded me of the 
scene in Mars Attacks where Martians pose for cheesy snapshots in 
front of Mount Rushmore while other Martians blow it up. 

Battle damage assessment could be relayed so quickly that the original 
strike aircraft could reattack almost immediately if necessary. 

My speculation is that Statler had committed a classic error partly as a 
result of the poorly designed off-the-shelf interface that was the 
Predator cockpit. 



• M0-M1-M2 instead ofMl-M2-M3. One incorrect key to the left. 
Instead of turning on the engine cooling fan, the aircraft responded to 
the incorrect stimulus and engaged its autopilot. The next thing Statler 
knew, the Predator was attempting to fly to the next waypoint on its 
programmed route— even though it was on the ground. 

• The history of warfare might be considered a history of missing the 
target while attempting to become more accurate. 

• Today, a single Hellfire missile fired from an unmanned aircraft could 
do a job that would have required a hundred or more B- 17 sorties 
during World War II. 

• "If you don't really give a toss," Sharkey pointed out, "you can just put 
an autonomous weapon running into a crowd anywhere. It's only a 
matter of time before that happens." 

• the unblinking eye of a remote presence and the rapid response 
capability of a kill chain that never quit. 

• On my cue, Kimberly fired up her target marker and shot an infrared 
laser beam onto the street about ten meters in front of the QRF's lead 
vehicle. Night vision goggles made the beam clearly visible to the 
Humvee driver. All he had to do was follow the beam. 

• One guy was still alive, at least for the moment. I almost felt sorry for 
the poor bastard. All broken and bloody, he reached out one hand and 
clawed at the ground, trying to pull himself along. The other arm lay 
limp and twisted against his side. Nobody in the GCS uttered a word. 
We merely watched the video, mesmerized, both awed and horrified by 
the carnage and this guy 's dying effort. 

• He was bound to screw up sooner or later, and one of us would get a 
P-Model chance at him. 

• / had notified him of the situation; he liked to be present whenever we 
fired a shot. 



• Sparrow refused to conduct the mission until discrepancies could be 
resolved. The point would have been rendered mute were the fighters 
using GPS-guided bombs. They could simply have plugged in the 
coordinates, and the smart bombs would have been on their way. 

• War wasn't fair, particularly in the new age of warfare . Anyone who 
thought it was hadn't been there. 

• What many of them failed to realize was how easily, barring legal 
niceties, these phones could be invaded by law enforcement and 
intelligence services. 

• I experienced the by-now-familiar pixilation on the screen as the 
missile launched from its rail to briefly interrupt the return link. 

• "The OIF [Operation Iraqi Freedom] fight has morphed into a conflict 
where all sensors are shooters and all shooters are sensors." 

• In an attempt to make better use of available pilots, the air force 
designed a prototype GCS called a multiaircraft control (MAC), which 
allowed a single pilot to fly more than one airplane at the same time. 

• Everything went along fine as long as three of the four aircraft were 
only punching holes in the sky. 

• Crews knew their areas, their targets, and the personalities behind the 
chat. More than at any other point in the war so far, they were closer to 
"fused" operations, in which Intel and ops were conducted 
simultaneously. 

• avoiding the prioritization problems of decentralized control through 
sheer numbers. 

• A cockpit could be rolled onto an aircraft for a manned mission during 
phase I of a major contingency. Once air superiority was achieved, the 
cockpit could be rolled off and replaced with fuel for longer-duration 
unmanned sorties. 



• In March 2009 the air force, working with Pentagon researchers , 
approved the development of a prototype of the next U.S. spy craft— a 
giant unmanned dirigible that could remain aloft for as long as ten 
years while flying at an altitude of sixty-five thousand feet, safe from 
enemy fighter planes and out of range of most missiles. 

• As a pilot of the future now, 

"Wired for 

War" http://wiredforwar.pwsinger.com/ by P. 

W. Singer 

• Thucydides, the founder of both the study of history as well as the 
science of international relations, described war as a punishment 
springing from man's hubris. It is our arrogance chastised. 

• while we accept change in other realms, we resist trying to research 
and understand change in the study of war. 

• / am the kid who played with Transformers who now consults for the 
military. 

• one story may be an anecdote, but a collection of them is data. 

• The reason for this different approach is not simply to break the mold, 
or rather mould, of scholarly style or to give heart attacks to the old 
guard with my generation's manner of thinking and writing, even on 
important issues like war. Rather, as much as we pointy-headed 
scholars hate to admit, this is how people process information most 
efficiently. 

• iRobot recently launched a multimillion-dollar advertising campaign 
called "I Love Robots" that shows people talking about their robots 
and the work they do. 

• Under an additional $20 million repair and spare parts contract, the 



company also operates a "robot hospital" in Baghdad. 

• I noticed some scorched paper stuck to one of the bots. Edward 
Godere, a vice president at Foster-Miller, explained, "The soldiers 
have started taping Playboy centerfolds to the side of the robots. 

• Foster-Miller's Talon gets its night vision from simply slipping a 
soldier's night vision goggles over the robot's camera 

• The navy wants to reduce the number of personnel on its ships because 
one fewer sailor on board saves $150,000 a year in operating costs. 

• is remote-controlled from afar by either radio or a spooled-out fiber 
optic wire. 

• At the time of my visit, Foster-Miller was exploring replacing the 
controller with a Nintendo Game Boy-style controller, hooked up to 
virtual reality goggles. 

• The robot's zoom lens not only extends the shooter's sight, but matches 
it exactly to the weapon's. 

• Likewise, its battery allows it to be hidden somewhere in "sleep" mode 
for at least seven days and then wake up to shoot away at any foes. 

• one observer even said it looked like "a flying meat fork." 

• The ugly little drone 

• In other words, Global Hawk can fly from San Francisco, spend a day 
hunting for any terrorists in the entire state of Maine, and then fly back 
to the West Coast. 

• The plane itself costs some $35 million, but the overall support system 
runs over $123 million each. 

• Soldiers love it because they can now peer over the next hill or city 



block, as well as get their own spy planes to control, rather than having 
to beg for support from the higher-ups. 

• Because they rarely see the Global Hawks, officers in the field joke that 
these pictures are mainly used to fill the PowerPoint briefings for the 
generals back in D.C. 

• Its software was modified to target mortar shells and rockets instead of 
missiles, with the idea that it would essentially put up a wall of bullets 
to protect bases. 

• The business of protecting buildings, borders, and airports and 
preparing to respond to disaster generates $30 billion a year and is 
projected to reach $35 billion by 2011. As one report on the homeland 
security industry put it, "Thank you, Osama bin Laden!" 

• The drones are launched by radio control and then automatically fly a 
patrol pattern using GPS, staying at four hundred feet, just below what 
the government requires for certification. While in the air, they search 
out any illegal immigrants crossing the border and record the images 
to TNo for playback and review. 

• after Katrina, cell phone towers went out because of storm damage and 
a lack of power, which hampered both residents on the ground as well 
as rescue efforts. During the next disaster, the plan is to use a UAV as 
an "aerial cell tower." 

• Tesla would not be the last inventor to find out that what was 
technically possible mattered less than whether it was bureaucratically 
imaginable. 

• The concept was that they would create extra targets, forcing the 
enemy to use up their ammunition on the unmanned planes , rather than 
shooting down American pilots . 

• The secret to their success was a stratagem of first using UAVs to 
gather the electronic frequencies of the Syrian radars. Then a swarm of 



UAVsflew over the area, sending out fake signals. The Syrians, 
thinking it was the real attack, fired off their missiles. While they 
reloaded, a second wave of Israeli jets flew in and took out the entire 
defense system, using missiles that homed in on the radars that the 
drones had unmasked. 

It could maneuver so fast and hard that its pilots blacked out. " 

the difference between a computer and a robot is the former's lack of 
effectors to change the world around it. 

The major problem is the ever-growing amount of data that robots send 
to the user. As artfully described in National Defense magazine, it is 
like "the TV episode of I Love Lucy where Lucy and Ethel are at the 
chocolate factory and the chocolate just gets out of control, and you 
never get back in gear." An iRobot engineer confesses, "User interface 
is a big, big problem." 

A defense industry rule of thumb is that "if it takes more than two clicks 
to get the information, you are wasting your time." 

"Having a dedicated operator for each robot will not pass the common 
sense test." If robots don't get higher on the autonomy scale, they don't 
yield any cost or manpower savings. 

Besides their ability to carry heavier weights, robots have one more 
fundamental difference. They come with their own power systems. This 
opens up new possibilities, as the robot can now power its own 
weapon. One example is called Metal Storm and has been tested out on 
{Robot's Warrior. Metal Storm, originally invented by an Australian 
grocery store worker, is a gun that uses electricity rather than 
gunpowder to shoot out stacks of bullets. The switch from chemical to 
electric power allows it to fire far faster , as many as a million rounds 
per minute. Thus, instead of shooting at one target with one bullet, 
Metal Storm can do such things as deconstruct a target, by shredding it 
apart bullet by bullet, or put up an actual wall of bullets in the air to 
protect against incoming missiles. The makers also note that this 



electric machine gun is good for "crowd control." 

• The appeal of lasers lies not just in their flexibility , but also in the 
belief that they would have an immense psychological effect. 

• The request went on to describe how the laser "can be compared to 
long range blow torches or precision flame throwers, with 
corresponding psychological advantages . " 

• Yet in many ways, the form that a robot takes is most dependent on the 
effectors. 

• As robotics writer Daniel Wilson describes, "Every vehicle is a robot 
waiting to happen." 

• It originally came out of a request by the special forces for robotic 
planes that could do such things as fly up to a windowsill and then 
creep inside. 

• Such transforming robots do have a key vulnerability. Any opaque 
molecule can block the reformation and communication pathways. It 
would have made afar less exciting movie, but all that Sarah Connor 
needed to do to defeat the T-1000 Terminator was pour maple syrup on 
it. 

• When Moore first wrote on the phenomenon in 1965, a single transistor 
cost roughly five dollars. By 2005, five dollars bought five million 
transistors. 

• As more and more people bought such items as video and then digital 
cameras, it dropped the cost of equipping robots with the same kind of 
cameras (their electronic vision systems) by as much as 75 percent. 

• Rodney Brooks at iRobot calls this kind of cross-transfer "riding 
someone else's exponentials." 

• and a loudspeaker to warn any insurgents that resistance is futile. 



• The next step is DARPA's plan announced in 2007 for a "VULTURE" 
(Very-high-altitude, Ultra-endurance, Loitering Theater Unmanned 
Reconnaissance Element) drone, which the agency hopes will be able 
to stay aloft for as long as five years. 

• Another problem is that flying the smaller designs actually makes most 
human operators nauseous. Imagine watching video from a TV camera 
mounted on a butterfly, as it bobs up and down crossing a room; that is 
the sensation of flying a micro-drone . 

• A small satellite carrying humanoid robots will be blasted into the 
heavens. "Once safely in orbit, the satellite will release its robotic 
passengers, who will proceed to fight each other in the vacuum of 
space." 

• Wars are a human phenomenon, arising from human needs for human 
purposes. This makes intimate human participation at some level 
critical, or the entire exercise becomes pointless. 

• and Casualty, where the system just did what it thought best to keep the 
ship from being hit. 

• with an eye toward not merely precision, but fashion and aesthetics, 

• All told, DARPA estimated that as much as $100 million in investment 
was spurred, as well as the equivalent of $155 million worth of free 
labor. One military robotics company executive joked that "the best 
part of the Grand Challenge is using the college kids like cheap slave 
labor. " 

• While the military is the major f under of robotics research, much of it 
actually plays out in public view. We just aren't watching. 

• McKenna's pimp hand is strong. 

• Having robots painted black made them stand out as targets and the 
140-degree heat in Iraq made them hard to even touch. 



This kind of back-and-forth between the people who design and make 
robots and the users in battle produces a pattern of almost continual 
improvement. For example, one navy robot, the Mk. 3 RONS, went 
through some thirty-five different changes in its first five years of 
operation. 

"I'm a guinea pig and that makes me more firmly resolved to prove 
that it's possible." 

"self-synchronize" their efforts. 

For those happy powers that set the technological pace, war will 
become an essentially frictionless engineering exercise." 

"Sloppy thinking " was how retired marine Frank Hoffman described it. 
"Theories and business models drawn from the exuberance 
surrounding the IT revolution displaced quite a bit of history and 
factual context." 

Rather than a seamless flow of information, soldiers wrestled with 
everything from Web browsers constantly crashing due to desert sand 
to heat fouling up equipment designed for use in offices, not 
battlefields. Indeed, at one point in Davis's reporting, an army 
lieutenant resorts to navigating a convoy using an improvised GPS and 
some handheld walkie-talkie radios that he had bought from a 
hardware store back home. The soldier joked that "if we run out of 
batteries, this war is screwed." 

With all the networking, the demand for the batteries turned out to be 
much higher than ever planned (the marines alone were using up 3,028 
of them a day). But there were no stockpiles. Explains the DefenseTech 
journal, "Major combat missions during Gulf War II almost ground to 
a halt— because of a shortage of batteries ." The only reason that the 
plug wasn't literally pulled on the Iraq invasion is that thirty other 
nations loaned the United States extra batteries. 

It transforms the very agent of war, rather than just its capabilities . 



• Even with robots and other new unmanned technologies, war is still 
about using violence to make the other side do what you want. 

• when the prototype of the automated DIVAD (division air defense) 
cannon was first tested in the 1980s. Instead of aiming at the target 
helicopter flying overhead, it mistakenly targeted a port-a-potty toilet 
behind a review stand full of visiting dignitaries (the toilet had a 
rotating fan in the vent, which fooled the gun system into thinking the 
potty was the target helicopter). 

• Unfortunately, the jammers are just as lethal to the robots. The Raven 
drones, for example, are supposed to fly themselves home if they lose 
their signal, but reportedly sometimes just crash when they fly over a 
unit using jammers. 

• In a U.S. Army journal article, Ralph Peters described how future wars 
would also include electronic "battles of conviction," in which 
opposing combat systems struggle to "convince" each other's 
electronics to do things their own side doesn't want. 

• Insurgents in Iraq have already resorted to digging "tiger traps, " deep 
holes for ground robots to roll over and fall into. 

• War journalist Robert Young Pelton even jokes that the most effective 
counter against robots like the SWORDS may turn out to be a "six- 
year-old kid armed with a spray paint can. " As he explains, it would 
take a bloody-minded military indeed to program a robot to shoot an 
unarmed kinder gartner . And yet all the kid has to do is spray some 
paint into the camera and the technologically advanced robotic system 
would be defeated. 

• A linked problem of coordination is what is known as the "bandwidth 
battle." Essentially, there is only so much space in the spectrum to 
convey all the instructions, commands, information, and requests going 
back and 

• seemingly outdated but still effective 



• to hide and sustain itself. 

• "The use of force is but temporary. It may subdue for a moment, but 
does not remove the necessity of subduing again. ...A nation is not 
governed which is perpetually to be conquered." 

• Steven Metz, a professor at the Army War College and author of the 
book Perdition's Gate: Insurgency in the 21st Century. 

• They placed tiny "walls" of concrete and even garbage around the 
bomb, to keep the robot from getting close enough to reach the bomb 
with its arm. They began to place the bombs high off the ground. 

• Lieutenant General David Barno, the former commander of U.S. forces 
in Afghanistan, described the Taliban 's strategy, "Americans have the 
watches, they have the time." 

• This ability to "dwell and stare, " as one Predator pilot described, 
means that the unit can get a sense of the area and "see things develop 
overtime." 

• The advantage of UAVs is not merely the dwell time, and the accuracy 
of their sensors, but also that they create a backlog of events that can 
prove incredibly useful. 

• the "Gotcha sensor, " an air force program to "provide persistent 
staring" at an area, where the system will automatically note any 
significant changes. 

• For example, a mother submarine able to send out just a dozen tiny 
subs can search a grid the size of the entire Persian Gulf in just over a 
day. 

• The U.S.S. Jimmy Carter, one of the navy's Seawolf class subs, 
reportedly even has tiny robotic drones that can launch underwater 
and tap into "the under-sea fiber-optic cables that carry most of the 
world's data." 



• one firm in Ohio has fitted out a propeller-powered C-130 cargo plane 
so that it can not only launch UAVs, but also recover them in the air. 
The drones fly in and out of the cargo bay in the back, turning the 
plane into an aircraft carrier that is actually airborne. 

• all the boids needed to do to organize themselves together as a flock 
was for each individual bold to follow three simple rules: "1. 
Separation: Don't get too close to any object, including other boids. 2. 
Alignment: Try to match the speed and direction of nearby boids. 3. 
Cohesion: Head for the perceived center of mass of the boids in your 
immediate neighborhood." 

• "We will see if not identical technologies, then parallel technologies 
being developed, particularly because of the off-the-shelf nature of this 
all. We 've reached the point where the bad guys don 't need to develop 
it; instead they can just buy it. 

"Keeping Watch on the 

Detectives" http: //www. nybooks.com/articles /archie 
watch-detectives/ by David Cole 

• It requires the Court to decide whether the Fourth Amendment's 
safeguards remain meaningful in the digital age, when widely available 
technological innovations —including GPS devices, cell phones, 
computer data-mining programs , and the like— make it possible to 
watch citizens more intimately and comprehensively than was remotely 
conceivable when the Bill of Rights was adopted. 

• If, as the Obama administration would have it, the state can engage in 
such monitoring without first developing any objective basis for 
suspicion, privacy may become as "quaint" and "obsolete" as then 
White House counsel Alberto Gonzales once characterized the Geneva 
Conventions. 

• Now they just attach a GPS monitor to his vehicle and make sure it has 
long-lasting batteries. Because it is so inexpensive, and operates 



without human intervention, the GPS makes dragnet surveillance 
possible. How should Fourth Amendment doctrine respond? 

• Because of the "third-party disclosure " rule, the Fourth Amendment at 
present provides no protection for that information. 

• One Nation Under Surveillance , Simon Chesterman, a law professor at 
the National University of Singapore and New York University, 

• Seventy percent of the US intelligence budget goes to private 
contractors, 

• More fundamentally , if we give up on limiting collection, what is left of 
privacy? 

• As Justice Breyer asked at oral argument in the Jones case, "What 
would a democratic society look like if a large number of people did 
think that the government was tracking their every movement over long 
periods of time?" 

• He suggests that courts should not ask whether government access to 
an individual's web-browsing data, for example, invades a "reasonable 
expectation of privacy," but whether it "causes problems of reasonable 
significance ," an intentionally expansive term designed to encompass, 
among other things, the potential for illegitimate targeting of 
government critics. 

• The Fourth Amendment demands only that "searches and seizures" be 
reasonable, not that all government action be reasonable . Inviting the 
court to oversee all "problems of reasonable significance" is not a 
sufficiently precise, realistic, or persuasive alternative. 

• A more nuanced approach, in my view, would retain the Court's focus 
on "reasonable expectations of privacy, " but would recognize that 
privacy should encompass information that the government could not 
realistically obtain without resort to technological innovation that 
enables sweeping surveillance without human intervention— such 



• The state, unlike Google, can deprive us of our liberty, and is more 
likely to punish dissent; sharing information with Google and with the 
government are therefore qualitatively distinct acts. 

• little recourse other than simmering resentment. 

• Time and again, constitutional law has bent to the imperatives of the 
state in conflict. 

• In the Matter of an Application of the United States of America for an 
Order Authorizing the Release of Historical Cell-Site Information , 
Case No. 10-MC-897 (NGG) (E.D.N.Y. Aug. 22, 2011). 

"What Really Happend to Strauss- 

Kahn?" http: //www. nybooks.com/ articles /archives/ 
really-happened-dominique-strauss-kahn/ by 

Edward Jay Epstein 

• Camera footage at the restaurant shows her crawling under the table. 

• There, the two men high-five each other, clap their hands, and do what 
looks like an extraordinary dance of celebration that lasts for three 
minutes. 

• What he did not know was that at 12:51, according to the records of 
the BlackBerry company, it had been somehow disabled. 

• While DSK believed he had left it in the Sofitel, the records obtained 
from BlackBerry show that the missing phone 's GPS circuitry was 
disabled at 12:51. 

"Top Secret 

America" http: //projects .washingtonpost.com/top- 

secret-america/ by Dana Priest & William M. 
Arkin 



• In all, at least 263 organizations have been created or reorganized as a 
response to 9/11 . Each has required more people, and those people 
have required more administrative and logistic support: phone 
operators, secretaries, librarians, architects, carpenters, construction 
workers, air-conditioning mechanics and, because of where they work, 
even janitors with top-secret clearances. 

• Every day, collection systems at the National Security Agency intercept 
and store 1.7 billion e-mails, phone calls and other types of 
communications . The NSA sorts a fraction of those into 70 separate 
databases. 

• the new $1 .8 billion National Geospatial-Intelligence Agency 
headquarters, which will be the fourth-largest federal building in the 
area and home to 8,500 employees. 

• Every one of these buildings has at least one of these rooms, known as 
a SCIF,for sensitive compartmented information facility . Some are as 
small as a closet; others are four times the size of a football field. 

• SCIF size has become a measure of status in Top Secret America, 

• Command centers, internal television networks, video walls, armored 
SUVs and personal security guards have also become the bling of 
national security. 

• The problem with many intelligence reports, say officers who read 
them, is that they simply re-slice the same facts already in circulation. 
"It's the soccer ball syndrome. Something happens, and they want to 
rush to cover it, " 

• The overload of hourly, daily, weekly, monthly and annual reports is 
actually counterproductive, say people who receive them. Some 
policymakers and senior officials don't dare delve into the backup 
clogging their computers. They rely instead on personal briefers, and 
those briefers usually rely on their own agency's analysis, re-creating 
the very problem identified as a main cause of the failure to thwart the 



attacks: a lack of information-sharing. 

• Another senior defense official recalls the day he tried to find out about 
a program in his budget, only to be rebuffed by a peer. "What do you 
mean you can 't tell me? I pay for the program, " he recalled saying in a 
heated exchange. 

• "This is a terrible confession, " he said. "I can 't get a number on how 
many contractors work for the Office of the Secretary of Defense," 
referring to the department's civilian leadership. 

• A 2008 study published by the Office of the Director of National 
Intelligence found that contractors made up 29 percent of the 
workforce in the intelligence agencies but cost the equivalent of 49 
percent of their personnel budgets. 

• "Could we keep this building running without contractors? " said the 
captain in charge of information technology. "No, I don't think we 
could keep up with it." 

• For one, unlike in government, if an SGIS employee did a good job, he 
might walk into the parking lot one day and be surprised by co-workers 
clapping at his latest bonus: a leased, dark-blue Mercedes convertible. 
And he might say, as a video camera recorded him sliding into the soft 
leather driver's seat, "Ahhhh . . . this is spectacular. " And then there 
was what happened to SGIS last month, when it did the one thing the 
federal government can never do. It sold itself. 

• Such coziness worries other officials who believe the post-9111 defense- 
intelligence-corporate relationship has become, as one senior military 
intelligence officer described it, a "self-licking ice cream cone." 

• The new gunmetal-colored office building is really a kind of hotel 
where businesses can rent eavesdrop-proof rooms . 

• The existence of these clusters is so little known that most people don't 
realize when they're nearing the epicenter of Fort Meade's, even when 



the GPS on their car dashboard suddenly begins giving incorrect 
directions, trapping the driver in a series of U-turns, because the 
government is jamming all nearby signals. 

• From the road, it's impossible to tell how large the NSA has become, 
even though its buildings occupy 6.3 million square feet - about the size 
of the Pentagon - and are surrounded by 112 acres of parking spaces. 

• The schools, indeed, are among the best, and some are adopting a 
curriculum this fall that will teach students as young as 10 what kind of 
lifestyle it takes to get a security clearance and what kind of behavior 
would disqualify them. 

• "/ can spot them, " she says. The suit. The haircut. The demeanor. 
"They have a haunted look, like they're afraid someone is going to ask 
them something about themselves ." 

• On a recent night in Memphis, a patrol car rolled slowly through a 
parking lot in a run-down section of town. The military- grade infrared 
camera on its hood moved robotically from left to right, snapping 
digital images of one license plate after another and analyzing each 
almost instantly. 

• In Arizona, the Maricopa County Sheriffs Facial Recognition Unit, 
using a type of equipment prevalent in war zones, records 9,000 
biometric digital mug shots a month. 

• There are 96 million sets of fingerprints in Clarksburg, a volume that 
government officials view not as daunting but as an opportunity. This 
year for the first time, the FBI, the DHS and the Defense Department 
are able to search each other's fingerprint databases, said My ra Gray, 
head of the Defense Department's Biometrics Identity Management 
Agency, speaking to an industry group recently. "Hopefully in the not- 
too-distant future," she said, " our relationship with these federal 
agencies - along with state and local agencies - will be completely 
symbiotic." 



• The effectiveness of this database depends, in fact, on collecting the 
identities of people who are not known criminals or terrorists - and on 
being able to quickly compile in-depth profiles of them. "If we want to 
get to the point where we connect the dots, the dots have to be there, " 
said Richard A. McFeely, special agent in charge of the FBI's 
Baltimore office. 

• Or, as most often happens, it could make no specific determination, 
which would mean that Suspicious Activity Report N03821 would sit in 
limbo for as long as five years, during which time many other pieces of 
information about the man photographing a boat on a Sunday morning 
could be added to his file: employment , financial and residential 
histories; multiple phone numbers; audio files; video from the 
dashboard-mounted camera in the police cruiser at the harbor where 
he took pictures; and anything else in government or commercial 
databases "that adds value, " as the FBI agent in charge of the 
database described it. 

"In Gaza, lives shaped by 

drones" http: //www.washingtonpost .com/world/natic 
security /in-gaza-lives-shaped-by- 
drones/2011/ll/30/gIQAjaP6OO_print.html by Scott 

Wilson 

• Across northern Gaza, the response to the arrival of drones overhead is 
swift and, for some, almost involuntary . Their near-constant presence 
shapes life beneath them in a thousand ways — from how Islamist 
militants communicate to the color of exercise clothes chosen for a 
morning jog to the quality of satellite-television reception. When the 
buzz begins, an unemployed tailor in the hilltop village of Ezret Abed 
Rabbo walks to his window and opens it — one, then another, until the 
glass in all of them is safe from what he expects to be an imminent 
blast. The most recent rocked the area in late October when Israel 
responded with drones and F-16s to the attack on Ashkelon, killing 
nine Palestinian militants. "For us, drones mean death," said Hamdi 
Shaqqura, a deputy director of the human rights center. "When you 



hear drones, you hear death." 

Tsach was part of a small group that created the first surveillance 
drone in the bitter aftermath of Israel's 1973 war with Egypt and Syria, 
where early intelligence failures and battlefield setbacks gave way to a 
lesson-filled Israeli victory. Among those lessons was the danger posed 
to Israeli forces by a lack of real-time intelligence . Israel could not 
track Egypt's mobile surface-to-air missile sites, leaving pilots and 
tank commanders with worthless days-old information on their 
locations. Tsach recalled a single searing day when Israel lost dozens 
of planes to anti-aircraft fire . Before the war was over, Tsach and his 
crew, working around the clock, had developed a remotely piloted 
decoy aircraft to draw enemy fire. Photos from the time show a group 
of shaggy scientists posing with a small red model aircraft, the decoy 
that would evolve into the drones of today. Among them was Abe 
Kerem, who later helped pioneer what became the armed Predator 
drone used by the United States. 

"They hear the sound and they hold their breath, " Ramadan said. The 
head of the Gaza Community Mental Health Program, Eyad Sarraj, 
said the drones' noise is something "you can't escape." Whether 
intentional or not, Sarraj said their constant presence induces a sense 
of helplessness among Gaza's residents. "In the back of the minds of 
everyone here is fear — from the psychiatrist to the student, a sense 
that something terrible is going to happen, " Sarraj said. "The drones 
are part of that story. They are part of the conditioning — every time 
we hear them, we go back to those events of violence and death." 

His customers still make for the doors at the first telltale signs the 
picture is fraying, as it did during a recent Chelsea and Liverpool 
match. For reasons that no one can explain, only Russia Today, an 
English-language channel promoting Russian views, is resilient enough 
to survive the drone interference. "The problem is in the sky," said 
Naked Hammad, who sells satellite dishes from his dimly lit storefront 
a few doors down, "not in the receiver." 
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This is apiece titled "Airport Timer" which was originally published in 
November 2011 on the Near Future 

Laboratory http : / /www . nearf uturelaboratory . com/2 11/1 1 /30 /airport- 
timer/ weblog. 

There's a passage in David Pascoe's book 

"Aircraft" http : / /books . google . com/books ? 
id=zuFTCnfhxH0C&lpg=PA242&ots=fhYbCmmpdk&dq=david%2 0pascoe%2 0aircraft&pg= 

where he talks about how none of the airports of the time were prepared for the 

introduction of the 747 http: //www. flickr.com/photos/tags/aero:model=747 . 

Specifically there was no part of the physical infrastructure of an airport that wasn't 
overwhelmed by the size of and volume of the "jumbo" jet. 

None of the waiting areas were large enough to accommodate the number of 
passengers getting on or off the planes. Often the planes themselves were too big to 
fit in the loading bays outside the terminals and the few enclosed jetways that had 



been in use up to that point were too small to even reach the doors on the planes. 

Later in the book he goes on to describe a similar clusterfuck ushered in by 
the hostage taking during the 1972 Munich 

Olympics https : //secure. wikimedia.org/wikipedia/en/wiki/Munich_mass acre 

and the decision to install security checkpoints and passenger screening areas in 
airports. The just opened Dallas/Fort 

Worth http : / /www .20x200. com/artworks / 3 8 2 5 -aaron-straup-cope- 

prettymaps-daiiasf ort-worth airport was particularly hard hit. Although its 
design was modular and extensible from the outset (with all the terminals as simple 
semi-circles that could be snapped together like Lego up to the 10 miles in length) 
the buildings themselves were too narrow to retain any design or aesthetic after they 
been cut in two by x-ray machines and the lint trap of people waiting to go through 
them. 

I was thinking about this last month when I had the misfortune of flying out 
of Terminal 7 at New York's JFK 

airport http://www.fiickr.eom/piaces/jFK#terminai7 . Architecturally, 
Terminal 7 resembles two staggered butter sticks. The first butter stick is where you 
check in and is connected to the second "stick" which houses the departure gates by 
a short flight of stairs. In between the two, just in front of the stairs, is where you go 
through airport security. 

United Airlines flies out of Terminal 7 so at least some of the misery of the 
security process can be blamed on United poisoning any and 

everything https://twitter.eom/#l/thisisaaronland/status/1307 62 699901648 
it comes in to contact with. The rest, though, is a combination of the need for the 
Transport and Security Administration (and their international counterparts) to 
indulge itself in ever greater security 

theater https : / /www . schneier . com/blog/archives/2 10/1 1 /tsa_backscatter . hi 
of Broadway musical proportions; the inability of people to imagine any kind of 
personal efficiency or shared responsibility getting through the line; and a New 
York City scale "Fuck you, never again" attitude to the process born out of the 
reality of the 9/11 attacks. All multiplied by the ever increasing numbers of people 
flying to and from, and especially to and from New York City. 



There isn't much to say about the other terminals at JFK. Both Terminal 4 
and the newer addition to Terminal 5 are little more than oversized cargo ship 
containers with drywall and designer handbag shops but at least they are big enough 
to dampen the indignity of the fear and paranoia that define contemporary air travel. 
Put another way: Terminal 7 is just too small and the security line is where 
everything grinds to a simultaneously depressing and rage-inducing halt and forces 
everyone to in to a shared despairing for all humanity, all the while with too little 
space to comfortably take off your shoes. 




So I made a website: http://airport-timer.spum.org http: //airport - 

timer. spum.org/ 



Airport Timer http://airport-timer.spum.org/ is a simple web- 
based stopwatch application to record how long it takes to get through security at 
the airport. 



Before you get in the screening line you enter, by hand, the three-letter 
airport code and the name of the terminal you're in and then press the start button 
which launches a timer in the background. Then you put your phone (presumably) 
back in your pocket before you are disappeared for spooking the security agents. 
When you make it through to the other side you press the stop button which stops 
the timer and, after a confirmation screen, uploads the airport code, the terminal and 
the time you spent (measured in seconds) going through security to Pachube. 
There's also an option to send a pithy message to Twitter. 

That's it. 

The site uses the Twitter API as a single-sign-on 

provider https://github.com/straup/flamework-twitterapp but that's mostly 

as a kind of half-assed throttle on the API that proxies and sends the timing data up 

to Pachube https://pachube.com/feeds?q=straup&tag=airport-timer . 

Because of the way that the Twitter kids have built their Javascript widgets and 
because there's currently no place to store the Twitter user associated with a given 
report in Pachube there's a reasonable argument that you shouldn't need to log in at 
all. Modulo the part where even Instapaper gave in and forced people to create 

USer accounts http://blog.instapaper.com/post/23187 7 6738 On the site. 

Anyway, you need to log in with your Twitter account. 

The sites also uses Pachube as a datastore because it seemed like an obvious 
place to test the claim, in a networked world, that "every human is a sensor". 
Pachube's data model http : / /api . pachube . com/v2 /#data-structure consists 
of three nested pieces: Environments (airports), Data Streams (terminals) and Data 
Points (individual time through security reports). The first two can be assigned 
additional metadata (tags, location, etc.) but the data points can only contain a 
time stamp and a value. 

Which makes sense but right away the inability to add metadata to individual 
data points means that I can't record who just went through security or generate, 
easily, the "your stuff" style personal 

reports http://blog.dopplr.com/2 009/01/15/dopplr-presents-the-personal- 
annual-report-2008-freshly-generated-for-you-and-barack-obama/ that 



people expect from social websites. Arguably Pachube is not a social site except for 
the part where, in a world where we are all sensors, any centralized time-series 
service that has humans as inputs will be measured on its ability to abstract the data. 
Robots may not care (or need) to see all that information bucketed by airport or by 
Wednesday versus Tuesday but we do. 

You could just as easily write a backend for this kind of site using MySQL 
or Solr. Solr's ability to 

facet https: //wiki. apache.org/solr/SimpleFacetParameters by date and 

eventually to do nested 

faceting https: //wiki.apache.org/solr/SimpleFacetParameters#Pivot_.28ie_E 

(for example, to facet by airport and then for each airport by week or to facet by 
user and then by airport) makes it an attractive possibility but I'm choosing to use 
Pachube because it is a logical meeting of minds. 

There are no "report" style pages for individuals or airports yet. There's 
actually a lot of stuff the site doesn't do yet. It does not try to retrieve your GPS 
coordinates automatically or use them to auto-detect your airport or validate that 
you're really at Charles de Gaulle aiport and not sitting at a coffee shop in 
Winnipeg. It does not have a magic auto-completing list of terminals for each 
airport. It does not (and will never) have heat maps. 

Some of these things will come with time. I have already imported all of the 
whereonearth-airport https://github.com/straup/whereonearth-airport 
data in to a Solr instance so auto-detection and validation are both more than 

theoretically possible https : //github.com/straup/parallel- 
flickr/commit/d80fc01ae06b7e5321c51fel95191ec759e744d8#L0R66 . AutO- 

complete for terminals is little more wrapper code around the Pachube API to pull 
out the titles of terminals (datastreams) for a given airport (environment/feed). But 
for now, it's just a simple thing to record the data and put it somewhere safe and 
public. 
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